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The Validity of Human Form Drawings 
as a Measure of Personality Deviation 


JuLes D. HoLzBeRG AND MurRAY WEXLER 
Psychological Laboratories, Connecticut State Hospital 


Spontaneous drawing productions are of considerable interest 
in the study of personality. Nonetheless, little has been done to 
demonstrate objectively the validity of drawings as a measure of 
personality. The present study therefore was undertaken to de- 
termine objectively the validity of one type of drawing, that of the 
human figure, in discriminating between normals and schizophren- 
ics. Secondarily, it was hoped that a check list of items could be 
devised which would be useful diagnostically in differentiating 
between these two groups. 


The literature suffers from no paucity of discussion about the 
actual or potential significance of drawings in portraying human 
personality. Fairly extensive reviews are available to the interested 
reader (1, 8). An attempt will be made here to draw briefly on the 
literature which is pertinent to the present study. 

The use of drawings of the human form as a measure of intellec- 
tual development in children was devised by Goodenough (2). 
She applied objective measurements to drawings of the male human 
form and demonstrated the relationship between intelligence and 
the quality of drawing. As early as 1926, she observed that if draw- 
ings were properly understood they could offer considerable under- 
standing of personality. Thus, she states: “A type of investigation 
which should richly repay further work has to do with the drawings 
made by psychopathic subjects. It is possible that such drawings, if 
rightly understood, would help to throw light upon the causes of 
mental disorders and be of material aid in diagnosis” (2, p. 9). 


Anastasi and Foley (1) have reviewed the literature on artistic 
behavior of abnormal personalities. White has supplemented this 
review with more recent contributions to this field and concluded: 
“. . . psychological study of drawing and painting suffers from no 
lack of ingenuity or stimulating ideas. The crying need is for val- 
idation” (8, p. 246). With the possible exception of Schube and 
Cowell (5), Spoerl (6), and Waehner (7), there does not seem to 
be any other validating studies that have been reported. Schube 
and Cowell studied the uninstructed paintings made by hospital 
patients and rated each painting on a restraint-activity scale, find- 
ing reliable differences between normal and other pathological 
groups. Spoerl rated drawings according to authorship by match- 
ing drawings with personality sketches and was able to demon- 
strate significant success in judging personality from drawings. 
Waehner analyzed drawings of college students and drew up de- 
scriptive personality sketches for each student. Teachers were high- 
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ly successful in recognizing the students from the sketches and there 
was a close relationship between Rorschach interpretations and the 
personality sketches. 


The authors of this study are indebted to Machover! who was 
the first to demonstrate to them the clinical validity of personality 
analyses based on human drawings. Shortly after the publication 
of Goodenough’s drawing of a man test, Machover, in the course of 
clinical studies of psychiatric patients wherein the Goodenough 
drawing was utilized routinely with the Stanford Binet, was im- 
pressed with the fact that although the level of intellectual devel- 
opment of any two children might be the same, their drawings of 
human figures were never identical. It was her conclusion that the 
drawing of a man was more than “. . . a matter of aggregation of 
detail, measurement of proportions and problems of line coordina- 
tion. Children literally grasped this opportunity to project any of 
their anxiety, feelings and aspirations upon the figure drawings. 
It was made obvious to me that the body image was a natural figure 
for such projection.’”? 

Drawings of the human figure are thus viewed as a projective 
personality technique. It is accepted that such drawings are not in- 
fluenced to any substantial degree by school instruction in drawing 
or manual skill. As in the Rorschach technique, wherein the same 
set of blots is interpreted according to the individual’s personality 
with little if any similarity between response configurations of dif- 
ferent individuals, so drawings of the human figure include only 
those elements which are of significance to the individual and not 
all of the facts that the individual possesses about the human form. 
Omissions and other deviations in drawings are therefore seen as 
deriving from the needs of the personality and not the result of 
carelessness. As Goodenough has appropriately stated: “. . . when 
one notices the care with which some of these drawings have been 
finished, and the effort which has apparently been expended upon 
them, it appears evident that carelessness, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, is not an adequate explanation . . .” (2, p. 77). 


NEED FOR STUDY 


With the current expansion of and emphasis on projective 
techniques in clinical psychology, there has been a concomitant 
growth of interest in the use of human-form drawings. The clinical 
validity with which some of the more experienced workers have 
been able to make diagnostic as well as dynamic interpretations 
does not as yet justify the adoption of this technique as a validated 
instrument particularly when others less qualified are attempting 
to utilize it. At the present time, the technique remains much more 





1 The present study was completed before the publication of Machover’s manu- 
script (3). 


2 Personal communication to the authors. 
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of an art than a science* and an experience of apprenticeship with 
skilled clinicians utilizing this technique is required for its adequate 
comprehension. To the extent that this technique can be validated 
and its interpretation more objectively defined, to that extent will 
it be possible to train more clinicians in its valid use. The present 
study is primarily an attempt to validate human form drawings as 
a personality instrument and secondarily to provide some basis for 
an objective analysis of drawings. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The drawings were procured from the subjects on an individual 
basis. The subjects were requested to “Draw the figure of a whole 
person.” Questions such as “Shall I draw a man or woman?” or 
“Shall I draw it full face or profile?” were countered with a non- 
committal “It’s up to you.” When they had drawn one figure, they 
were then requested to draw the figure of the opposite sex. Al- 
though only the drawing of the female figure was used in this study, 
the instructions did not specify the sex of the drawing. The male 
figures that were procured will be used for future study. 


The criteria for evaluating the drawings were embodied in a 
check list of items. This list was originally composed of 170 items. 
With increased experience in using these items for scoring purposes, 
new ones were added as their significance became apparent and 
some of the original items were discarded when it became evident 
that they contributed little to the study of the drawings. The final 
list was composed of 174 items. 

The items which comprised the list were arrived at in two ways. 
Firstly, clinical experience with drawings suggested a large propor- 
tion of the items to be used. Secondly, dynamic psychological 
theory relating to body image indicated items which could be ef- 
fectively included. 


CHECK LIsT 


Since any judgment may be subjectively colored to a greater or 
lesser degree, it was vital to reduce subjective factors as much as 
possible. The use of a check list for the kind of evaluations used in 
this study could lead to individual variations in scoring. In order 
that these variations might be minimized, each item was carefully 
defined. Below are listed the 174 items used with descriptions 
appended where the item itself needs clarification in meaning. 


Several items refer to the use of line emphasis and shading. Line 
emphasis is defined as the repetitive strokes of the pencil suggest- 
ing reinforcement of line and shading ‘as any filling in of space. 
These definitions will not be repeated below for those items in 
which they are involved. 

* Rapaport has recently stated: “We are living in a time in which clinical psy- 
chology is developing into an accepted professional discipline . .. That... 
necessitates that its procedures change from the ‘private procedures’ of the 
artisan to the public procedures of the professional” (4, p. 11). 
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12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 
. Adequate representation of hair. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


$2. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


Small or constricted in size: less than 14 the page (page 814 by 11 inches). 
Very large, covering approximately the entire page, either in height or 
width. 

Body represented as bulky; excessively heavy or stout. 

Body represented as very thin: emaciated, body width unusually narrow. 
Drawing shifted noticeably from the center of the page: bulk of body in 
outer 1/3 of page rather than in the middle 1/3. 

Figure running: position of body conveys running movement, legs gen- 
erally bent at knee cap. 

Figure sitting. 

Figure kneeling. 

Figure bending. 

Accentuation on feminine form: shapeliness of breast and buttock areas, 
over-all impression of curvaceousness. 


. Use of frame as a crutch for drawing: stick outline first made and then 


drawing is constructed about it. 

Head in profile and body in front view. 

Head in front view and body in profile. 

Body in front view and feet in profile. | 

Back of drawing presented: rear of figure toward the scorer. 

No head. 

Head drawn but not completed because of top of the page: subject does not 
complete the head because of insufficient space. 

Head excessively small: less than 1/10 of the trunk. 

Head excessively large: more than 14 of the trunk. 


. Head shifted or tilted right or left: either head not centered in relation 


to body, or, if centered, at an angle to body. 
No hair represented. 


A masculine representation of hair: scored only where the impression is 
clearly that of a masculine hair style. 

Careful hair styling: meticulous attention to details of hair-do. 

Absence of all facial features. 

Eyes represented by circles. 

Eyes represented by crosses. 

Eyes represented by dots. 

Eyes represented by dashes or curves. 

Shading of pupils. 

Careful development of eyelashes: meticulous elaboration of eyelashes, 
e.g., long and curved lashes. 

Careful detailing of eyebrows: meticulous detailing of hair. 

Absence of eye lashes. 

Absence of eyebrows. 

Line emphasis on outline of the eyes. 

Shading of eyes: filling in of the whole eye including pupil, when present. 
One eye in front view: face toward scorer with only one eye present. 
Two eyes in profile view: face in profile view with two eyes facing the 
scorer. 

Excessively large nose: nose obviously disproportionate in size to the rest 
of facial features. 


. U-type nose in front view. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Nose represented as circle, triangle, angle. 
Two dots for nostril. 
Line emphasis on outline of nose. 
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44. Shading of nose. 

45. Mouth open: no middle line to indicate separate lips. 

46. Object in mouth: cigar, pipe, etc. 

47. Corners of mouth represented as down: lines at the corner of mouth 
specifically in downward direction. 

48. Corners of mouth represented as up: see item 47. 

19. Mouth represented by single line. 

50. Any representation of teeth. 

51. Shading of mouth: scored only if there is no line showing lips, therefore 
indicating that the mouth is open (see item 45). 

52. Line emphasis on outline of lips. 

53. Shading of lips: scored only where line is drawn to indicate lips. 

54. Very large ears: ears obviously disproportionate to the rest of head features. 

55. Line emphasis on outline of ears. 

56. No ear or ears where none should be present. 

57. Shading of the ears. 

58. Ear misplaced in relation to other head features. 

59. One ear in front view: head facing the scorer and only one ear present. 

60. Both ears absent where they should be present. 

61. Two ears in profile view: head in profile with two ears present. 

62. Presence of earrings. 

63. Any emphasis or shading to show cosmetic effect. 

614. No chin: scored only in profile drawings. 

65. Excessively long chin: obviously excessive amount of space between lower 
lip and the bottom of the face. 

66. Line emphasis on outline of chin. 

67. Shading of chin. 

68. Excessively long neck: neck disproportionately long in relation to rest of 
body features. 

69. Neck not blending into shoulders and thus not indicating continuity. 

70. Presence of neck. 

71. Adam’s apple represented. 

72. Stick neck: single dimension neck. 

73. Jewelry around neck. 

74. Line emphasis on outline of neck. 

75. Shading of neck. 

76. Broad shoulders: shoulders obviously disproportionate in breadth to rest 
of body features. 

77. Presence of shoulders. 

78. Extremely narrow shoulders: shoulders disproportionately narrow in rela- 
tion to rest of body structure. 

79. Line emphasis on outline of shoulders. 

80. Shading of shoulders. 

81. Stick arms: single dimensional arms. 

82. Poor proportion of arms: arms obviously poorly shaped and out of propor- 
tion (liberal interpretation). 

83. Very short arms: arms less than the length of the trunk. 

84. Very long arms: arms extending to the knees or below. 

85. Presence of arms. 

86. Arms held rigidly to side: no space intervening between the arms and the 
line of the body. 

87. Arms placed behind back: part hidden must include more than hands. 

88. Arms held at a distance from the body: arms hanging at an angle away 


from the vertical. 
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89. Arms held over head. 

90. Arms in front of body. 

91. Arms perpendicular to body: arms at right angles to body. 


92. 


93. 
94, 
95. 


97. 
98. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


131. 
132. 
133. 


Arms misplaced in relation to shoulders: arms attached to parts of the 


. body other than the shoulders. 


Line emphasis on outline of arms. 
Arms bent at elbows: an angle suggesting bending is scored. 
Shading of arms. 


. Muscular arms: obvious emphasis on muscles. 


Presence of hands. 

Hands hidden: either one or both hands. 

Hands distorted: obviously poorly shaped hands or inadequate representa- 
tion (liberal interpretation). 

Line emphasis on outline of hands. 

Shading of hands. 

Object in hand: cane, sword, gun, etc. 

Jewelry on wrist. 

Ring on finger. 

No fingers: not scored if hand is absent. 

Line emphasis on outline of any finger. 

Absence of a finger: not all five fingers present. 

Poor proportion of fingers: finger length smaller than width. 

Pointing finger: hand clenched and finger pointed. 

Single dimension fingers. 

Presence of only one finger. 

Presence of finger nails. 

Finger nails shaded to give painted effect. 

Long finger nails: finger nails disproportionately long in relation to finger 
length. 

Knuckles represented on hand. 

Very narrow chest: disproportionately narrow in relation to body struc- 
ture. 

Nude breast or nude breasts indicated. 

Delineation of a breast: either nude or clothed. 

Line emphasis on outline of chest. 

Shading of chest. 

Delineation of nipples on breasts. 

Absence of body area: no torso represented. 

Marked distortion of body area: torso bizarrely shaped. 

Irrelevant markings on chest: markings which have no logical relation to 
the chest. 

An empty square or circle to represent the chest: no markings of any sort 
within the chest. 

Representation of organs within the chest: where this is scored, subject 
should identify them as internal organs. 

Absence of straight vertical lines for waist. 

Line emphasis on outline of waist. 

Shading of waist area. 

Any representation of genitals: may be represented by presence of pubic 
hair; sometimes there is a cruder representation of genitals such as a line 
to indicate vulva. 

Line emphasis or shading of genitals. 

Representation of organs within the waist: see item 126. 

Presence of legs. 
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134. 


135. 
136. 
137. 


138. 
. Excessively short legs: legs not greater than the body. 


159. 
. Shoelaces drawn. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


167. 
. 168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 


iz. 
173. 


Legs drawn but not completed because of bottom of the page or for other 
reasons. 

Locked or closed legs: no space between legs. 

Legs which are hidden: completely covered by dress, etc. 

Poor representation of legs: legs obviously poorly shaped and out of pro- 
portion (liberal interpretation). 

Stick legs: single dimension legs. 


Excessively long legs: approximately two times the length of the body. 


. Line emphasis on outline of legs. 
142. 
. Knee joint shown. 

. Naked feet: toes indicated. 
. Delineation of toenails. 

. Presence of feet. 

147. 


Shading of legs. 


Poor form of feet: feet obviously poorly formed and out of proportion 
(liberal interpretation). 


. Very small pointed feet. 


Excessively large feet: obviously oversized for drawing. 


. Penis-like feet. 
. Single dimension feet. 


Presence of ankle jewelry: slave bracelets, etc. 


. Line emphasis on outline of feet or shoes. 

. Shading of feet or shoes. 

. Presence of clothing. 

. Drawing in the nude: scored if there is no clothing but a clear representa- 


tion of nudeness, as in the presence of breasts, navel, genitals, etc. 


. Minimal clothing with emphasis on nudeness: e.g., brief trunks and 


brassiere, shorts, etc. 


. Inadequate clothing represented: scored if inclusion of clothing is at- 


tempted but clothing is obviously poorly drawn. 
Special emphasis on more or less unusual clothing items: dress jewelry, etc. 


Presence of high heels. 

Presence of gloves. 

Overcoat drawn. 

Wide skirt: billowy type of skirt. 

Absence of any line transparency. 

Line beneath figure to represent floor or support. 

The deemphasis of line in the whole drawing: use of very light line 
throughout entire drawing. 

The deemphasis of line in part of the drawing: contrasting pressure of 
lines, e.g., light line for head and heavy line for legs, etc. 

Fragmentation of lines for the whole drawing: broken lines occurring in 
all of the drawing. 

Fragmentation of lines for part of drawing: broken lines occurring in any 
part of the drawing. 

Erasure of errors. 

Noticeable erasures. 

Mid-line emphasis: anything which may be used to divide the chest area, 
e.g., buttons on a coat, etc. 


. False starts: beginning a drawing on one part of the page, abandoning it, 


starting elsewhere on the page or turning the page over and beginning 
anew. 
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The above list was applied to each female drawing made by the 
subjects. The authors scored each drawing independently for each 
of the 174 items. The two judgments were then compared. Where 
the judges agreed on scoring of an item, it was so scored. However, 
where disagreement arose in scoring, discussion was used to recon- 
cile the difference. In those instances in which no agreement could 
be reached, the item was not scored for that particular drawing. 


SUBJECTS 


The population used in this study was composed of women. 
The control group consisted of 78 student nurses. The pathological 
group was composed of 38 women diagnosed schizophrenic. The 
diagnoses were made by the psychiatrists and they included all of 
the subgroups of this disease. Eighteen patients had been diagnosed 
paranoid, twelve hebephrenic, six catatonic, one simple and one 
mixed type. 


The groups were controlled for several factors with partial suc- 
cess. The age range of the groups was not as comparable as would 
have been desirable. The difficulty is inherent in the setting in 
which the study was carried on. Student nurses are an ever present 
and easily accessible source of control material. They are young, 
generally in their early twenties. Psychiatric populations are usually 
older. Hence, it was difficult to find a sufficient number of schizo- 
phrenic women who could be equated for age with the control 
group. 


The age range of the nursing population was 19 to 37 with a 
mean age of 20.4. The range is actually much narrower since only 
one member of this group was 37 while the others were under thirty. 
The schizophrenic group ranged in age from 20 to 43 with a mean 
age of 28.6 years. 


The intellectual levels of the two groups were controlled in that 
a classification of at least average optimal intelligence was required. 
Optimal intelligence was defined for the schizophrenic group as 
that level of intelligence that was characteristic of the patient prior 
to illness. The nursing group was considered of at least average 
intelligence by virtue of the fact that they had successfully com- 
pleted high school and had finished at least one year of nurses 
training. Several criteria were used in evaluating the intellectual 
level of the schizophrenic group. For several patients, Wechsler- 
Bellevue intelligence ratings were available. For those on whom 
Wechsler-Bellevue data were not available, information from other 
techniques, such as the Rorschach, was used for diagnosing optimal 
intelligence. There were no test data on a few of the patients and 
for these graduation from high school or high occupational status 
prior to illness was considered an indication that the subject was 
at least of average intelligence. 
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STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


In evaluating the data, statistics of reliability of differences be- 
tween proportions and means was the principal technique. The 
questions which statistical analysis had to answer were twofold. 
First, which items differentiate significantly between the groups 
being compared? Second, do the significant items when combined 
into a check list and reapplied to the comparison groups reveal 
reliable differences between those groups? 

After each drawing had been scored, a frequency table of the 
items was drawn up for the normal group and for the total schizo- 
phrenic group.* Reliability of differences between the frequency 
of occurrence of each item was then calculated. Items were consid- 
ered significant if they fell at the five per cent level of confidence 
or better. 


Tas_e I—Items Which Discriminate Significantly Between Normals 
and Schizophrenics (List A) . 


Normals Schizophrenics 
Item (N=78 (N=38) 
Number* Item f % f % P 
1. Small or constricted in size 27 35 5 13 01 

22. Adequate representation of hair 73 94 27 71 01 
3 Careful detailing of eyebrows 4 5 0 0 04 
48. Corners of the mouth 

represented as up 12 15 1 3 01 
S14. Shading of mouth 9 12 1 3 04 
52. Line emphasis on outline of lips 19 24 3 8 01 
56. No ear or ears where none 

should be present 78 100 34 90 03 
70. Presence of neck 77 99 32 84 02 
74. Line emphasis on outline of neck 17 22 3 8 .03 
rep Presence of shoulders 75 96 27 71 01 
85. Presence of arms 78 100 30 79 Ol 
87. Arms placed behind back 6 8 0 0 01 
93. Line emphasis on outline of arms 30 38 8 21 04 
94. Arms bent at elbows 30 38 4 11 01 
95. Shading of arms 4 5 0 0 04 
97. Presence of hands 71 91 _ 26 68 01 
118. Delineation of a breast 23 29 5 13 .03 
120. Shading of chest 9 12 1 3 04 
129. Shading of waist area 19 24 4 5 Ol 
133. Presence of legs 77 99 31 82 01 
146. Presence of feet 75 96 30 79 01 
148. Very small pointed feet 10 13 ] 3 03 
155. Presence of clothing 74 95 23 61 01 
164. Wide skirt 10 13 1 3 03 
165. Absence of any line transparency 70 90 26 68 01 
171. Erasure of errors 74 95 27 79 01 
173. Mid-line emphasis 27 35 5 13 01 


*Item number on master list. 


* Where the entire schizophrenic group is being discussed, the adjective “total” 
will be used. This is done to distinguish it from subdivisions of this group 
which are discussed later in this paper. 
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After the items which met the test of confidence were de- 
termined, they were drawn up into a new check list hereafter re- 
ferred to as List A (Table I). 

The next step was to determine whether these items when ap- 
plied to both groups would distinguish significantly between them. 
A score was derived by totaling the number of significantly fre- 
quent items found for each drawing. On the basis of these scores, 
the reliability of the difference between the mean score for each 
group was computed. 

The items on List A were also applied to three subgroups of 
schizophrenia (paranoid, hebephrenic, and catatonic) to determine 
whether these items could successfully discriminate between them 
and normals. 

The final phase in the statistical treatment of the data was the 
comparison of the normal group with two of the subgroups of 
schizophrenia (paranoid and hebephrenic) on the 174 items of the 
original list in order to determine whether there were items which 
might differentiate between normals and paranoids on the one 
hand and hebephrenics on the other although these same items did 
not significantly differentiate between the normals and the total 
schizophrenic group. New lists of items were then drawn up. The 
new lists included items which did not appear previously in List A 
as well as items which had been found significant previously. The 
list of items significantly differentiating between normals and hebe- 
phrenics is designated as List B (Table II) , and List C (Table III) 
is the designation of the items found to differentiate between the 
normals and paranoids to a significant degree. These items were 
then applied to the respective groups to determine the reliability 
or differences between mean scores. 


RESULTS 


The items which were found to differentiate significantly be- 
tween the various groups studied are presented in Tables I, II, 
and III. The largest number of significant items, e.g., 27 items, was 
found in the comparison between the normals and the total schizo- 
phrenic group (Table I). 23 items were found to differentiate 
significantly between normals and hebephrenics (Table II) and 
18 items were found to differentiate significantly between normals 
and paranoids (Table III). It should be noted that these 
lists would have been much longer if the minimal level of confi- 
dence had been lowered to the ten per cent level since a large num- 
ber of items fell between the six and ten per cent level of confidence. 

Table IV indicates that the items appearing on the three lists 
are not identical. Only items 87 and 155 appear on all three lists. 
Approximately half the items appear on two lists and about the 
same number appear on only one list. 

When List A was applied to the normals and the total schizo- 
phrenic group, the differences between mean scores was at the one 
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TaBLe I]—Items Which Discriminate Significantly Between Nor- 
mals and Hebephrenic Schizophrenics (List B) . 


Normals Hebephrenics 


Item (N=78) (N=12) 
Number Item f % f % P 
:. Small or constricted in size 27 35 l 8 Ol 
26. Eyes represented by circles 5 6 0 0 Ol 
28. Eyes represented by dots 6 8 0 0 02 
29. Eyes represented by dashes or curves 5 6 0 0 Ol 
48. Corners of mouth represented as up 12 15 0 0 Ol 
76. Broad shoulders 7 9 0 0 01 
77. Presence of shoulders 75 96 7 58 04 
79. Line emphasis on outline of 
shoulders 23 29 1 8 01 
85. Presence of arms 78 100 7 58 Ol 
87. Arms placed behind back 6 8 0 0 01 
97. Presence of hands 71 91 5 42 01 
98. Hands hidden 13 17 0 0 Ol 
102. Object in hand 6 8 0 0 01 
108. Poor proportion of fingers 8 10 0 0 03 
133. Presence of legs 77 99 8 67 01 
136. Legs which are hidden if 9 0 0 03 
143. Knee joint shown 8 10 0 0 Ol 
148. Very small pointed feet 10 13 0 0 01 
155. Presence of clothes 74 95 6 50 01 
159. Special emphasis on more or 
less unusual clothing items 6 8 0 0 Ol 
161. Presence of high heels 5 6 0 0 02 
164. Wide skirt 10 13 0 0 01 
173. Mid-line emphasis 27 35 1 8 01 


Taste III—Items Which Discriminate Significantly Between Nor- 
mals and Paranoid Schizophrenics (List C) . 


Normals Paranoids 
Item (N=78) (N=18) 
Number Item f % f % P 
32. Careful detailing of eyebrows 4 5 0 0 04 
51. Shading of mouth 9 12 0 0 01 
52. Line emphasis on outline of lips 19 24 0 0 01 
76. Broad shoulders 7 9 0 0 Ol 
87. Arms placed behind back 6 8 0 0 01 
93. Line emphasis on outline of arms 30 38 3 16 04 
94. Arms bent at elbows 30 38 3 16 04 
100. Line emphasis on outline of hands 6 8 0 0 Ol 
101. Shading of hands 7 9 0 0 Ol 
108. Poor proportion of fingers 8 10 0 0 Ol 
118. Delineation of a breast 23 29 l 6 Ol 
120. Shading of chest 9 12 0 0 Ol 
127. Absence of straight vertical 
lines for waist 70 90 11 61 02 
129. Shading of waist area 19 24 1 6 02 
141. Line emphasis on outline of legs 25 32 2 11 03 
155. Presence of clothing 74 95 12 67 02 
156. Drawing in the nude 5 6 0 0 02 
171. Erasure of errors 74 95 = 02 
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TABLE IV—Items Which Occur On Any of the Three Lists. 














Item Number List A List B List C | Item Number List A List B List C 

1 * * 100 . 

22 ° 101 * 

26 * 102 * 

28 * 108 ° ° 

29 ° 118 * * 

32 ° 120 * * 

48 + ° 127 * 

51 . . 129 . * 

52 . * 133 . . 

56 ‘9 136 . 

70 . 141 * 

74 ° 143 . 

76 e ° 146 * 

77 * * 148 ™ - 

79 * 155 * . . 

85 * * 156 ° 

87 a . . 159 * 

93 ° . 161 * 

94 * * 164 . * 

95 . 165 * 

97 * * 171 ad * 

98 * 173 * * 





TABLE V—Comparison of Means of Scores for Normals and 
Schizophrenics Using List A. 


GROUPS N M SD SEy SEpi¢ t 3 

Normals 78 13.51 2.06 24 g 

51 8.8 01 
Schizophrenics 38 9.002.745 ‘ . 
Normals 78 13.51 2.06 24 

675 4 01 
Paranoids 18 9.44 2.93 71 ™ saad 
Normals 78 13.51 2.06 24 84 6.67 ol 
Hebephrenics 12 7.91 2.66 .80 
Normals 78 13.51 2.06 24 77 4.55 Ol 
Catatonics 6 10.00 1.63 18 


per cent level of significance (Table V). This table also indicates 
that List A, when applied to the normals, paranoids, hebephrenics, 
and catatonics, significantly differentiated between the normals and 
the three schizophrenic sub-groups. The mean score for the nor- 
mals was 13.51 as compared to 9.00 for the total schizophrenic 
group. The catatonics achieved a mean score of 10.00, the paranoids 
were next with 9.44 and the hebephrenics lowest with 7.91. How- 
ever, these differences between mean scores of the three schizo- 
phrenic subgroups were not reliable (Table VI), although differ- 
ences between hebephrenics and catatonics approached significance 
(Tables VII and VIII). 
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Tas_e VI—Comparison of Means of Scores for Subgroups of 
Schizophrenics Using List A. 


GROUPS N M SD SEy SEnic t P 
Paranoids : 18 9.44 2.93 71 1.07 1.40 20 
Hebephrenics 12 7.91 2.66 80 
Paranoids 18 9.44 2.93 71 1.02 59 61 
Catatonics 6 10.00 1.63 
Catatonics ; 6 10.00 1.63 13 1.08 1.94 atl 
Hebephrenics 12 7.91 2.66 80 


Tasie VII—Comparison of Means of Scores for Normals and 
Hebephrenics Using List B. 


GROUPS N M SD SE, SEpit t P 
Normals ; 78 7.10 1.49 17 83 5.06 ol 
Hebephrenics 12 2.91 2.70 381 


Tas_e VIII—Comparison of Means of Scores for Normals and 
Paranoids Using List C. 


GROUPS N M SD SEy SEpit t P 
Norma Is 78 4.77 1.92 22 37 7.30 ol 
Paranoids 18 2.11 1.22 30 


Several normal and schizophrenic drawings procured for this 
study are appended. These drawings have been selected in order to 
demonstrate scoring criteria for items found significant. Except 
for reduction to one-sixteenth the original size, these prints are faith- 
ful to the original in such factors as placement on the sheet and 
heaviness of line. 


DIsCuUSsION 


List A which indicates the items discriminating between normals 
and the total schizophrenic group permits an over-all personality 
description of the schizophrenic woman in terms of her drawing 
of the female human form. There is a greater expansiveness and, 
conversely, less control over motor behavior. There is less interest 
in the feminine social attributes of the self (inadequate repre- 
sentation of hair and eyebrows and less emphasis on sophisticated 
clothing such as wide, billowy skirts). Anxiety is reduced by the 
schizophrenic resolution of conflict (limited use of line emphasis 
and shading and absence of midline emphasis). Anxiety stemming 
possibly from masturbatory guilt or hostility is minimal (arms not 
hidden). There is disorganization in the schizophrenic’s concept 
of body relationships (presence of ears where they should not be 
present, omission of neck, shoulders, arms, hands, legs and feet) . 
The emphasis on ears for the schizophrenic may be related to the 
prominent role of auditory hallucinations in this psychosis. Avoid- 
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ance of social contact is strong (arms not bent) and this same item 
would also suggest the rigidity of the schizophrenic. There is nega- 
tion of feminine sexuality (breasts not indicated). The schizo- 
phrenic is less self-critical (presence of transparencies and minimal 
erasure of errors) . 

While the above analysis describes the female schizophrenic 
drawing generally, there are differences between the schizophrenic 
subgroups (Lists B and C). The hebephrenic possesses less control 
over motor activity than normals, whereas the paranoid’s level of 
control is similar to that of the normal. The hebephrenic’s social 
interest is much more limited (little attention to eyes as a sense of 
social contact). The paranoid’s social interest is closer to that of 
the normal in this respect, although this may reflect the patho- 
logical interest of the projective-sensitive personality whose sus- 
picions of others are constantly stimulated. Possible masculine 
strivings as reflected by broad shoulders are more prevalent in nor- 
mals than in both hebephrenics and paranoids. In hebephrenics, 
this striving seems minimal (absence of shoulders). Less anxiety 
in terms of line emphasis and shading occurs in both schizophrenic 
groups. A greater sense of body integrity appears in paranoids 
than in hebephrenics (more frequent absence of body parts in hebe- 
phrenics). Guilt in relation to arms and hands seems less apparent 
in both schizophrenic groups. The hebephrenic’s contact with 
social things is less than the normal’s, whereas the paranoid seems 
closer to the normal in this respect (no objects appear in hands of 
hebephrenic drawings). This item may also reflect the paranoid’s 
greater capacity and need for symbolic representation. The need 
to conceal body parts is less in hebephrenics and more so in para- 
noids (hiding of legs). Contact with sexuality is fraught with great 
anxiety for the paranoid (avoidance of nude drawings and no 
breast delineation). For the hebephrenic, this is less anxiety-pro- 
ducing, perhaps because the hebephrenic is less constrained in 
exhibiting primitive impulses. 

The above analysis is not entirely complete. There are several 
findings in the present study which appear contradictory, e.g., arms 
placed behind back and presence of hands both occur more fre- 
quently in normals than in hebephrenics. Such contradictions are 
difficult to explain at the present time in spite of the validity of 
their frequency of occurrence. 

Of significance is the fact that more items discriminate between 
normals and hebephrenics than between normals and _ paranoids 
and that lower scores, a reflection of abnormality, are obtained by 
hebephrenics. Thus, hebephrenic drawings are more deviant from 
normals than are paranoid drawings, a factor which is consistent 
with the clinical observation that paranoids are better integrated 
as personalities than are hebephrenics. The fact that it has not 
been possible in this study to demonstrate statistical differences 
between hebephrenic and paranoid drawings does not invalidate 
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this factor. It is felt that a further refinement and extension of the 
items used here and other approaches to the evaluation of draw- 
ings would demonstrate this difference between paranoids and 
hebephrenics on a statistical level. The fact that the items discrimi- 
nating between normals and hebephrenics and between normals 
and paranoids are not identical indicates that there are qualitative 
differences in the drawings made by these two populations. 


Certain interpretative precautions must be considered in evalu- 
ating the items which were found to be significant. The normal 
group was composed of young women who were for the most part 
in their late teens or early twenties. Undoubtedly, many of them 
are still dealing with conflicts arising out of the pubertal crisis as 
well as attempting to solve the problems of early adulthood. Many 
items which were found to be significant for this group may not 
prove significant in an older and more mature group. For example, 
the item, “Corners of the mouth represented as up,” was found to 
occur with significantly greater frequency in the normal group. 
Machover suggests as an interpretation for this item, “forced con- 
geniality, an effort to win approval” (3, p. 45). It is possible that 
many of the young women in this group, unsure of their capacities 
for handling the problems of maturity, are forcing themselves into 
molds where they can win approval and approbation from their 
environment. With increased security through experience, this item 
might pale in significance in their drawings of human figures. The 
item, “Arms placed behind back,” may appear with significant fre- 
quency in the normal group because of the anxiety which contact 
with the environment engenders in their new status as adults. An 
item such as “Small or constricted in size” was another item which 
appeared significantly in the normal group. Again considering the 
composition of the group, it is understandable that feelings of con- 
striction might be expressed, while at the same time being absent 
in the more aggressive and less controlled schizophrenic group. It 
is thus clear that the nature of the normal group must be taken 
into consideration in interpreting the findings reported here. 

Of interest was the admission to the hospital of one of the mem- 
bers of the normal group just as the study was being completed. 
Since her drawing, procured during the collection of normal draw- 
ings, was very suggestive of a deviant personality, it serves to sug- 
gest the basic validity of the findings (Figure 4) .5 Using List A, 
her drawing yields a score of eight (Items 70, 77, 85, 87, 94, 133, 
146, 165) as compared to a mean normal score of 13.51 and a mean 
schizophrenic score of 9.00. Her score clearly places her drawing 
among the deviant personalities, a fact confirmed by her subsequent 
hospitalization. 

Since the results of this study were obtained with a single group 
of normals and schizophrenics, the validity of the results should be 





® Figures 1 through 12 reproduce some typical drawings of the various cate- 
gories of subjects. The numbers of the items are indicated. 
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Fic. 1.— (Upper left). Normal. Items 22, 52, 70, 74, 77, 85, 87, 94, 118, 127, 129, 
133, 136, 146, 155, 164, 165, 171, 173. 
Fic. 2.— (Upper right). Normal. Items 22, 70, 77, 85, 97, 127, 133, 143, 146, 155, 
165, 171, 173. 


Fic. 3.— (Lower left). Normal. Items 1, 22, 52, 70, 77, 79, 85, 93, 94, 95, 97, 118, 
120, 127, 129, 133, 141, 146, 155, 159, 164, 165, 171. 


Fic. 4.— (Lower right). Normal (Subsequently hospitalized). Items 70, 77, 85, 87, 
94, 98, 127, 133, 146, 155, 165. 
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127, 155, 165, 171, 173. 
146, 155. 


133, 146, 165. 


:. 5.— (Upper left). Paranoid Schizophrenia. Items 22, 70, 74, 77, 79, 85, 93, 
;. 6.—(Upper right). Paranoid Schizophrenia. Items 26, 70, 77, 85, 97, 133, 


;. 7.— (Lower left). Deteriorated Paranoid Schizophrenia. Items 1, 70, 85, 127, 


. 8.— (Lower right). Deteriorated Paranoid Schizophrenia. Items 22, 70, 85, 


97, 127, 165. 
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Fic. 9.— (Upper left). Hebephrenic Schizophrenia. Items 52, 77, 79, 165. 


Fic. 10.— (Upper right). Hebephrenic Schizophrenia. Items 1, 85, 120, 127, 129, 
133, 146, 155. 


Fic. 11.— (Lower left). Catatonic Schizophrenia. Items 22, 70, 76, 77, 85, 93, 97, 
100, 118, 127, 133, 141, 146, 155, 159, 161. 


Fic. 12.— (Lower right). Catatonic Schizophrenia. Items 22, 70, 77, 85, 97, 108, 
127, 133, 143, 146, 155, 159. 
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tested on two other similar groups. This is especially significant 
since many of the differences in frequency of occurrence of items in 
normals and schizophrenics are small in an absolute sense in spite 
of their statistical significance. 


The present list of items might be applied to other pathological 
groups and, with some revision, may be used to analyze male figures. 
An integrated analysis of both male and female drawings procured 
from the same subjects may contribute toward further validation 
of this technique and its use in diagnosis. The present check list 
might also be used for the examination of drawings in clinical 
practice, although it is still too early to use it freely as an inde- 
pendent-diagnostic tool. Further study should refine the technique, 
particularly with regard to its objectivity, so that it achieves the 
status of a personality diagnostic device on the level that the Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man Test serves as an intellectual diagnostic tech- 
nique, although probably never eliminating the need for clinical 
sensitivity in evaluating the finer nuances revealed by this technique 
as with all other projective techniques. 


SUMMARY 


Drawings of the female human form produced by a group of 
schizophrenic women were compared to those produced by normal 
women for 174 items devised for this study in order to measure 
objectively the validity of the human form drawing as a measure of 
personality deviation. Significant statistical differences were found 
between normals and schizophrenics, and between normals and 
each of three schizophrenic subgroups (paranoid, hebephrenic, and 
catatonic). Reliable differences among these three schizophrenic 
subgroups were not demonstrated although there were indications 
that further refinements and extensions of the items might demon- 

strate this statistically. 
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The Rorschach Test as a Tool in Action 
Research 


A Study of Acculturation Phenomena 
in a Group of Young Chamorro Women 


V. F. MurRAY AND A. JOSEPH 


In the summer of 1947, the authors were engaged in a personal- 
ity study of the natives of the island of Saipan.1 Our method con- 
sisted chiefly of a battery of psychological tests, by means of which 
we were attempting to establish the concept of a “group personal- 
ity.” A random sample of 100 Chamorro children from five to 
seventeen years of age was tested, as well as a selected sample of 
thirty adults, chosen to include the most successful and acculturated 
among the natives. Both samples were equally divided between 
males and females. 

Although our interest was focused on group statistics, the estab- 
lishment of tentative “norms” and the delineation of group charac- 
teristics rather than on analysis of individual records, certain cases 
attracted our attention by their deviation from the emerging norms. 
We were particularly struck, during the administration of the Ror- 
schach tests, by the high number of such apparently deviant records 


among a small group of women in our adult sample, all teachers 
in the native school. 


In order to investigate our impression that these young women 
showed significantly more evidences of stress and emotional dis- 
turbance than did those engaged in other occupations, and in or- 
der to study more closely the nature of these disturbances, we iso- 
lated from our samples of adults and children the Rorschach rec- 
ords of all young women between 15 and 25 years of age, who no 
longer attended school and were classed as adults by their com- 
munity. These we divided into two groups, one of the teachers 
and one of the other young women, and subjected each record to 
study. The two groups proved to be comparable in number—eight 
teachers and nine controls. The control group was slightly younger, 
ranging from 15 to 23 years of age, with a mean age of 16 years 
and 7 months, while the teachers ranged from 16 to 22 years of age, 
with a mean age of 18 years and 6 months. The mean mental age, 
according to the Porteus Maze test, was the same for the two groups, 
14 years in both cases, representing a TQ of 100. The range of 
mental age was 8.5 to 16.5 years. For the controls, the TQ range 





1 The studies on which the material of this paper is based were carried out 
during 1947 as part of the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthro- 
pology, under the auspices of the National Research Council. The specific 
project undertaken by the writers was sponsored by the Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs. 
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was from 61 to 118; for the teachers, 79 to 118. Six of the controls 
and four of the teachers had TQ'’s of 100 or over. 


Three girls in the control group “helped at home” and were not 
wage earners. The other six were employed outside the home, as 
were the teachers. Three worked as domestics for American fam- 
ilies, two were typists in Army or Navy offices, and one was a stu- 
dent nurse in the Navy Hospital for natives. The two groups thus 
seemed sufficiently similar in age, mental capacity and type of o-cu- 
pation to make comparison of their Rorschach records valid, and to 
make it seem justifiable to look for underlying causes of any marked 
differences in the specific occupational situation. The teachers’ 
tests were administered without interpreters, whereas in all but two 
of the control group tests an interpreter was used. This fact would 
tend to favor the control group, since the teachers’ knowledge of 
English was very limited, and the necessity of expressing themselves 
in that language increased their difficulty. Their much greater 
number of answers, and the greater elaboration of answers, thus 
becomes even more striking. 


A brief statistical comparison of the two groups, presented in 
Tables I and II, emphasizes some of the differences between the 
two groups, especially the greater productivity, and the greater use 
of small and unusual details among the teachers. Klopfer’s scoring 
system was used. 


Before proceeding to the qualitative examination of these rec- 
ords, it is necessary to review briefly the findings from our random 
sample, and the general personality picture of the Chamorros, 
especially the Chamorro girls, which was indicated by these findings. 
Table III compares some of the more significant elements of the 
test results for the controls and teachers with the group averages 
of the random sample. 

From Table III, it is evident that the controls, as a group, differ 
much less from the larger random sample than do the teachers. In 
fact, with the exception of a slightly higher percentage of M and 
shading responses, and absence of m and pure color responses, they 
correspond quite closely to the means of the girls in the random 
sample. Differences between the teacher group and the control 
group are therefore deviations on the part of the teachers, not of 
the controls. The former stand out by having more than twice the 
number of responses, twice as large a percentage of m, less than 
half the W% and a considerably higher percentage of d and Dds. 
This last becomes more striking if we combine the d and DdS%, 
making 22 per cent for the control group and 39 per cent for the 
teachers. 

Averages alone have little significance in groups as small as those 
here under discussion, since one or two deviant records can marked- 
ly affect the mean of one or the other group. Tables I and II, how- 
ever, show that the differences between our controls and teachers 
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are not accounted for by one or two extremely deviant cases. If we 
compare the percent of subjects in our random sample with the 
percent of subjects in our two groups who use the various cate- 
gories with comparable frequency, we see even more clearly that 
the teacher group contains a high number of unusual records. These 
data are given in Table IV. 


TaBLe IV—Percentage of Subjects Showing: 
R>20 W%<20 Nod d>5% DdS<10 DdS>15 m22 


Group (100) 13 35 55 43 56 29 6 
Girls (50) 22 40 54 42 46 32 8 
Controls (9) 11 55' 55 34 33 44 0 
Teachers (8) 75 62 37 63 25 60 37 


The foregoing findings were sufficiently striking to strengthen 
our original impression, and to encourage us to continue with 
qualitative studies of the individual records. 

We will discuss first the general characteristics of our random 
sample, in order to be able to appraise these young women against 
a background of tentative norms for their own culture as well as 
against the established norms of Rorschach interpretation. 

The great majority of the Rorschach records of our random 
sample of 100 Chamorro children? were characterized by a low 
number of responses, a strong preponderance of vague and ordi- 
nary percepts, especially in the W’s, little use of d, but a relative 
though slight overemphasis on rare details in the older age-groups. 
The FM score was on the average more than twice that of M. 
Forty-one per cent of the subjects had FC greater than or equal 
to CF. Thirty-one per cent used no color. Shading and m responses 
were infrequent, especially among the girls. There was little elab- 
oration of form or content. The form quality was poor. Fourteen 
per cent of the total responses received special minus scores, and 
very few indeed were of outstanding clarity. Such good form re- 
sponses occurred generally in connection with small details. One 
or two extremely poor or vague percepts were often found in rec- 
ords of otherwise acceptable form level. The content was for the 
most part unoriginal and stereotyped, consisting chiefly of “per- 
sons,” common animals, plants, stones, “insides” and clouds. There 
were few organized or combinatory responses. Increase in number of 
responses was usually accompanied by increase in percentage of small 
details, and in records showing these characteristics, somewhat more 
imaginative concepts, including religious or mythological figures, 
sometimes appeared. On the whole the records were singulary un- 
imaginative and unoriginal in content, vague or approximate in 
form, frequently dysphoric, and throughout the group there was a 
tendency to dwell on poorly differentiated concepts, especially “the 





2 This paragraph is condensed from A. Joseph and V. F. Murray, Chamorros 
and Carolinians of Saipan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press (forthcoming). 
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gory, the bloody and the dead, or, less frequently, vaguely perceived 
flowers and colored stones.” The records showed surprisingly little 
variation from one to another, though a number showed occasional 
flashes of imagination and excellent perceptualization which sug- 
gested that their capacities were well above their average level of 
functioning. 

Interpretatively, the Chamorros of our sample seemed to be 
functioning under a continuous burden of fear and insecurity which 
paralyzed their judgment both as to the demands of the external 
situation and as to their own capacities. This resulted in appar- 
ently irrational alternations of attitude. On the one hand, over- 
estimation of the dangers of the situation led to submissiveness and 
exaggerated efforts toward conformity, while on the other, over- 
estimation of their capacities led to rash outbursts of activity in 
pursuit of confused and poorly formulated aspirations. On the 
whole, the girls tended more toward the submissive and repressed 
pattern, the boys toward the overconfident but ill-sustained activity. 
Under pressure of any acute anxiety both sexes, but especially the 
girls, tended to lose sight of their main objective and concentrate 
on unimportant details. Both reacted to a threatening situation by 
increased efforts to conform, with a decrease in the quality of the 
performance. 


With this brief sketch in mind, we return to the consideration 
of the Rorschach records of the young women in our two groups. 
Of the nine records of the control group, six were entirely unex- 
ceptionable. Of the other three, two showed some evidences of 
increased tension and anxiety, but no bad breaks. We will refer to 
these again after discussing the teachers. Subject Ch. A 19 is the 
only one in the control group indicating serious emotional dis- 
turbance. No. A 19 was an unmarried girl of 17 years of age who 
had a difficult family situation and personal emotional problems, 
and who was periodically incapacitated for work by somatic symp- 
toms of severe headache and vomiting. Her Rorschach record 
showed most of the classical signs of an hysterical reaction. 


In the control group, then, we have one record indicating emo- 
tional disturbance of the hysterical bye two showing evidence of 
increased tensions but still under good control and six average ac- 
cording to Chamorro personality patterns as revealed in our random 
sample. 


In the teacher group, on the other hand, only two of the eight 
records appear to be within the average range according to these 
standards. These two records show some evidences of constriction 
and inhibition, inasmuch as they have no color responses, but this, 
as we have said, is not too unusual among Chamorro girls. One of 
the two subjects was an unmarried girl of 21 years who had only 
recently taken up teaching and was still an “apprentice teacher.” 
Her Rorschach showed nothing remarkable. The other was also 
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21 years of age, married and five months pregnant. She planned to 
give up teaching within a few months. It is probable that her suc- 
cess as a teacher was of relatively little importance to her. 

The records of the other six teachers were all “deviant” in vary- 
ing degrees. All had an unusually high number of responses, five 
giving 30 or more, in which they were equalled by only four girls 
and one older woman among the other 125 individuals tested. In 
other words, one half of the subjects giving 30 or more responses 
were included in this small group. The record least outstanding in 
quantity showed a different pattern from the other five. The sub- 
ject, No. A 22, was an unmarried girl of 22 years of age. She was 
the youngest of a family of ten children two of whom were in prom- 
inent positions. She lived with her widowed mother, and had 
taught school off and on for three years, that is, since the establish- 
ment of the American School, apparently giving it up for some 
months when she got tired of it, then resuming, as the impulse 
moved her. She was a well developed, rather handsome girl with a 
mental age of 13 years and a TQ of 93. Her manner was sullen, 
resentful and bordering on the aggressive. She was unsympathetic 
and irritable with her pupils, often shouting at them, pushing them 
about and slapping them. Her attitude toward the world (as well 
as her poor grasp of English) was exemplified by a remark made to 
the examiners at the time of the test. She was asked “Did you mean 
to be a teacher when you grew up, while you were going to school 
yourself?” Her answer was “No, I not mean to teachers, teachers 
mean to me.” 

Her Rorschach record showed impulsiveness and lack of emo- 
tional and intellectual control to a degree unusual among Cha- 
morro girls and women. Her FC:CF was 2:4 and her Sum C was 5. 
Her F% was low. Eight of her 22 responses were to Card X. The 
two M’s were “men” in Card III and “dolls holding hands” in Card 
X. She was the only one of the teachers who used no d or Dd5S. 
Though her form level and content were for the most part ordi- 
nary, she showed several “‘breaks”: “two dogs sticking out their 
tongues and blood jumping out of their heads” in Card II, (form 
good but content suggestive of emotional disturbance) , ‘‘person’s 
back-bone and meat” for Card IV, and a D>W construction of an 
elephant for Card VII, both of which received special F— scores. 


The relatively high number of responses, the 36% W and 
W:M=8:2, the high CF and the breaks in quality, combine to indi- 
cate ambitious strivings poorly sustained by personality resources. 
Although there are some features in this record that are suggestive 
of an hysterical reaction, the total picture derived from the test 
results together with the subject’s general behavior and her family 
position as youngest child, seemed less indicative of definite neurosis 
than of a spoiled, emotionally undisciplined individual, striving 
intermittently to live up to the achievement level of older siblings 
who were professionally successful, but without much imagination 
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or intellectual interest of her own. Her sullenness and poorly con- 
trolled irritability exemplify one type of reaction to the strain re- 
sulting from the pursuit of confused but overconfident aspirations. 

The records of the five remaining teachers have a number of 
features in common, and represent an almost opposite type of re- 
action, which nevertheless, in the extreme cases appeared to result 
in very similar behavior. All these five records have R30 or more, 
W underemphasized and d and DdS overemphasized. The form 
level of many of the responses and the variety of content is superior 
to any of the records which we have heretofore discussed. All have 
one or more M and one or more color responses, all use shading in 
some form, and three use m. All but one, however, show evidence 
of marked emotional instability, which in two cases approaches the 
limits of control. 

Subject No. A 16 is the only one who shows sustained emotional 
balance. She was 17 years of age, and had been married a year prev- 
iously to a young dental student who was completing his studies on 
Guam. She was a small, thin, infantile-looking girl, serious and 
earnest, and obviously timid during the test, but nevertheless 
friendly and polite. Her behavior with her pupils was quiet and 
controlled. Her mental age was 16 years and her TQ 114. Her 
Rorschach record had 33 responses, 45 per cent F and only one 
color response, an FC. There was relative overemphasis of d and 
DdS but the latter were chiefly dr, and she showed no tendency to 
take refuge in tiny dd’s. Her form level was good and well main- 
tained throughout. Her concepts, well perceived though not par- 
ticularly original, were carefuily and critically described. Many of 
her animals were “dead” because some fragment was missing. She 
had only one “combinatory” response, “two men talking and hold- 
ing a basket” in Card III. The total picture is that of a somewhat 
inhibited, over-controlled young woman of good mental capacity 
along practical lines, who is functioning well but whose emotional 
reactions are rigidly suppressed. This record would be unremark- 
able in a series of Euro-American Rorschachs, and stands out only 
against the background of our Chamorro sample. 

The record of Subject No. A15 is similar in some respects, but 
shows more evidence of strain. FC is much higher (9) and M and 
FM lower. F% is higher. The form level and type of content are 
approximately similar, but there are “breaks” in Cards I and VI, 
and a marked tendency throughout to use tiny details in many of 
which the percepts are unverifiable. The three responses to Card 
I all referred to small black dots in the central shaded areas. The 
girl picked up courage as the test progressed and was able to use 
larger and more usual areas, but of her 30 responses only two (Cards 
IV and V) were wholes. She had several responses that might be 
classed as oligophrenic details: she did not see the human figures in 
Card III, but responded to the “head” and the “leg” separately, 
calling them the head of a fox and the leg of a cow. She gave re- 
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sponses of this type in Cards VI, VII and IX. Her two M’s were in 
Cards VII and X. She had no combinatory responses. 

This was the record of an “apprentice teacher” of 16 years of 
age, with a mental age of 12.5 years and a TQ of 89. She was un- 
married, and lived with her parents in a farm village. Her attitude 
toward her pupils was more relaxed and friendly than that of most 
of the other teachers. Her overt behavior together with the test 
results indicate an extratensive girl of good mental capacity and 
well developed affectivity whose intellectual control has become 
enforced and strained in efforts to control anxiety and feelings of 
inadequacy. The anxiety is expressed, not in shading responses, 
but in retreat into tiny or irrelevant details in the more threaten- 
ing cards. She reacted to it by “an increased effort to conform with 
a decrease in the quality of the performance” and a tendency to 
lose her ability to deal with the situation as a whole and to “con- 
centrate on unimportant details.” The situation had not yet, how- 
ever, reached the point of seriously interfering with her adjustment. 


Record No. A 20 is that of a girl a little farther along the same 
road, but also still holding her own. She was an unmarried girl of 
17 years of age, with a mental age of 16.5 and a TQ of 118. She 
had a gentle friendly manner, shy but obviously competent. Her 
Rorschach record contained 40 responses, of which none were 
wholes, and 32 per cent were DdS, most of them small areas. F% 
was 35, and there was only one color response, an FC in Card VIII. 
She had 11'M and 3 m. Her form level was on the whole excel- 
lent, but showed occasional breaks. There was a wide range of 
content, and the concepts were well elaborated and included sev- 
eral references to religious and mythological figures. She had seven 
combinatory responses, most of them in small areas. While a num- 
ber of her concepts were derived from daily experience, such as 
“little boy’s coat and pants,” “peoples in big shoes,” “water coming 
out of a tap,” “candle burning like in church” or from religion or 
native mythology, as “wings of an angel,” “birrha” (a Chamorro 
spirit or ghost) , “fairy standing on a rock,” yet an equal number 
referred to animals, objects or situations which were almost cer- 
tainly outside of her experience and based on ideas she had ac- 
quired through “acculturating” contacts. An example of this was 
a response given to a relatively small dr in Card IV, “girl laying 
down, knees, hands, like in bed reading a book.” The living condi- 
tions and literacy level of the Chamorros make it almost incon- 
ceivable that reading in bed could ever have been included in her 
personal experience. This more probably represents an attractive 
phantasy based on what she had heard of foreign customs, possibly 
also an identification with the examiners and an attempt to use a 
concept which she felt would be acceptable to them. 

We have dwelt at some length on the content of this record be- 
cause it appears to indicate both a drive toward acculturation, and 
a tendency to retreat into phantasy as a defense against anxiety. 
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This girl was unusual in having more inner resources on which she 
could fall back than most of our other subjects. The record showed, 
however, that this did not entirely protect her against emotional 
disturbances. She had no W’s, and tended throughout to retreat 
into small detail. Many of her concepts were fragmented. She saw 
“doll’s neck and hands,” “legs of a bear walking,” “back end of 
baby dog,” “middle piece of a man, like he scratches on his back 
with his hand. Rest of that people not in picture.” Her percepts 
were delineated with almost obsessive exactness. Yet in Cards IV 
and IX she broke down and produced F— responses, in the midst of 
good ones—“hips of a chicken where eggs come out” in IV and 
“chest of a cow” in IX, both vague and ill-defined. 


This subject, then, seemed to be a girl of outstanding capacity 
and well-developed inner life who had a drive toward acculturation 
and was something of a perfectionist. Her religious beliefs and 
phantasy life afforded her considerable support and refuge, though 
the low Sum C suggests that this may have been at the expense of 
her affective life and relation to the outside world. She was in- 
creasing her efforts at control, as indicated by the meticulous and 
critical quality of her elaborations, but the relatively low F% and 
the breaks in form in Cards IV and IX suggest that this control 
was weakening. She was still functioning at a superior level, but 
the absence of W’s in a record of this level of intelligence, and the 
high number of responses of which 47 per cent refer to small or 
unusual areas, the avoidance of popular concepts, (she did not see 
the figures in III or the winged creature in V, two of the three 
Chamorro “populars”) all point to a degree of anxiety which was 
encroaching on her efficiency and causing her, like the previous 
case, to “lose sight of the main objective and concentrate on unim- 
portant details.” 


The last two subjects in this group, Nos. A 17 and 18, both pro- 
duced records which in our culture would be called frankly neu- 
rotic or, in No. 17, arouse suspicions of psychosis. As in subject 
A 22, their emotional imbalance was noticeable in their behavior. 
Subject No. A 18, the less disturbed of the two, was an unmarried 
girl of 17 years of age, with a mental age of 15 years and a TQ of 
107. She was a small, childish looking girl whose physical appear- 
ance and manner changed noticeably during the six months of our 
stay. When she first came to our attention she was slender and im- 
mature, very shy with Americans and unwilling to attempt to speak 
English, but gay, lively and friendly with her own people. During 
the course of the school year she became much fatter and older 
looking, lost much of her spontaneity and seemed withdrawn in her 
attitude toward the other teachers. Though not particularly ir- 
ritable with her pupils, she seemed unresponsive and detached and 
seldom smiled. During the test she was serious and anxious, and 
made great efforts to “do the right thing.” She gave 66 responses, 
the largest number given by any of our 130 subjects. She had to be 
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stopped on each card, as she would otherwise have attempted to 
on indefinitely. She had only one W and 54 _ cent Dd, all of 
them small. 56 per cent F, (H-+A):(Hd+Ad) =20:31 and 
FC>CF would seem to suggest the picture of an obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurosis, but the M:sum C=1:6.5, the qualitative aspect of 
some of the responses and the uneven form level would, in our cul- 
ture, bring up the possible alternative of an over-ideational pre- 
schizophrenic condition. In a large number of her responses, the 
form level was excellent and the areas of her precepts, even when 
very small, were delineated with extreme meticulousness. This led 
to many dr’s, since even when she utilized usual areas, she cut off 
those parts of them which she could not entirely account for. On 
the other hand, she had several responses to each of the first six 
cards which were based on shading differences in the interior of 
the cards, some of them quite definite in form, but some very diffi- 
cult to distinguish, and which included two frank di’s invisible 
to the examiner. Four responses received special F— scores: di’s in 
II and V, “insides of the human body, just bones” for a rather 
vaguely defined area in Card IV, and “the human belly; insides, the 
meat” —for another ill-defined area in the interior of Card V. She 
had three other anatomical responses. The majority of her concepts 
were animals or animal details, but she also had several “dead and 
gory” concepts, such as “face and eyes of a dead man, like looking” 
in Card VII, “like the fingers of a dead person” and “the head of 
a dead man” both in Card III, and “this eggs of chicken when there 
is baby and it gets bad” for the lower orange in Card VIII. She had 
three suggestively sexual responses in Card VI: “the hips of an 
insect, a fly” for the top fragment of the upper D, “the human 
seat” (buttocks) for the lower outline, and “like the mouth of the 
bird who brings the baby. The mouth is open’’—for a dd in the 
side projections of the upper D. She had one “religion” response, 
which, taken in its context, suggests that her religious concepts 
are more a source of conflict than a consolation to her. She called 
the inner portion of the upper orange in IX “the wings of an angel, 
the form, feathers,” but immediately followed it up by calling the 
corresponding area on the other side of the card “blood.” Her only 
(questionable) M was in Card V: “like the feet and legs of a man 
standing” for the upper projections. 


In appraising this record, we must keep in mind the prevailing 
patterns of our Chamorro sample, as well as the girl’s immediate 
situation. At the time of the test, she obviously believed that the 
more answers she produced, the better she would rate on the test, 
and this, in conjunction with her compulsive desire to excel car- 
ried her beyond the limits of her capacity in a drive toward pro- 
ductivity. We have noted that a large number of the subjects in 
our random sample used vague anatomical concepts, especially ‘the 
gory, the bloody and the dead.” They also gave sexual responses 
more freely than do Euro-Americans. We therefore cannot put as 
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much weight on responses of this type in the appraisal of an indi- 
vidual Chamorro record as we would on one from our own cul- 
tural background. When the girl’s control broke, she fell back on 
concepts fairly usual among her people. The addled egg and the 
bird that brings the baby, were, however, entirely original re- 
sponses. Taken all in all, though we cannot exclude the possibility 
of a preschizophrenic reaction, it seems more probable that she was 
suffering from an emotional disturbance similar in pattern to the 
two last described, acutely exacerbated by personal problems and 
guilt feelings, probably of a sexual nature. Such a record em- 
phasizes the fact that when the “base-line” of personality structure 
is as anxiety-ridden as it seems to be among the Chamorros there is 
little reserve with which to meet any increase in anxiety or personal 
stress. 

When we examine the last record in this group, that of subject 
No. A 17, we find it more difficult to avoid the suspicion of a 
schizophrenic process, even with all due allowances for differences 
in cultural norms. No. A 17 was an unmarried girl of 17, with a 
mental age of 11 years and a TQ of 79, the lowest in the teacher 
group. She was a tall, asthenic looking girl with a sullen expres- 
sion and an unresponsive, suspicious manner. She was excessively 
punitive and irritable with her pupils. She not only screamed at 
them and hit them with switches herself, but when she left the 
class-room she put a particularly aggressive small boy in charge, 
armed with a long switch, with instructions to whip anyone who 
made any noise or disturbance. 

Her Rorschach record contained 41 responses. In personality 
structure she was more like subject No. A 20 than like No. 18. She 
was intratensive, with a high percentage of M and relatively low 
F%. She was, however, far more disturbed and less rich in imagi- 
native resources than No. 20. She showed less compulsive features 
than either of the two last described, having a DdS% of only 19, 
predominantly dr’s of fairly large size, and her concepts were less 
elaborated. Her form level was extremely variable. About half of 
her responses were on a good average level, though rather more 
elaborated than the majority of Chamorro responses. She had sev- 
eral excellent and clearly seen concepts, such as “a man sleeping, I 
can see his hair” in the side D of Card V (dr), “men with pointed 
caps and long fingers, living wizards making magic together” in 
Card IX, and “a deer with big horns, live deer, standing” for the 
blue side D in Card X, seen from the side, with some of its projec- 
tions excluded (dr). On the other hand, she had three ill-defined 
anatomical concepts, all CF’s, and two frankly sexual concepts, 
“breasts of a woman” for the center red D in Card III, and “a per- 
son, dead because no head, I think woman because here’”’ for the 
large lower D of Card VI, seen upside down. She pointed to the 
small light area in the lower center as evidence of the sex. Besides 
these she saw several “bones” and “dead, broken” animals. In Card 
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stopped on each card, as she would otherwise have attempted to 
on indefinitely. She had only one W and 54 a cent DdS, all of 
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standing” for the upper projections. 
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much weight on responses of this type in the appraisal of an indi- 
vidual Chamorro record as we would on one from our own cul- 
tural background. When the girl’s control broke, she fell back on 
concepts fairly usual among her people. The addled egg and the 
bird that brings the baby, were, however, entirely original re- 
sponses. Taken all in all, though we cannot exclude the possibility 
of a preschizophrenic reaction, it seems more probable that she was 
suffering from an emotional disturbance similar in pattern to the 
two last described, acutely exacerbated by personal problems and 
guilt feelings, probably of a sexual nature. Such a record em- 
phasizes the fact that when the “base-line” of personality structure 
is as anxiety-ridden as it seems to be among the Chamorros there is 
little reserve with which to meet any increase in anxiety or personal 
stress. 

When we examine the last record in this group, that of subject 
No. A 17, we find it more difficult to avoid the suspicion of a 
schizophrenic process, even with all due allowances for differences 
in cultural norms. No. A 17 was an unmarried girl of 17, with a 
mental age of 11 years and a TQ of 79, the lowest in the teacher 
group. She was a tall, asthenic looking girl with a sullen expres- 
sion and an unresponsive, suspicious manner. She was excessively 
punitive and irritable with her pupils. She not only screamed at 
them and hit them with switches herself, but when she left the 
classroom she put a particularly aggressive small boy in charge, 
armed with a long switch, with instructions to whip anyone who 
made any noise or disturbance. 


Her Rorschach record contained 41 responses. In personality 
structure she was more like subject No. A 20 than like No. 18. She 
was intratensive, with a high percentage of M and relatively low 
F%. She was, however, far more disturbed and less rich in imagi- 
native resources than No. 20. She showed less compulsive features 
than either of the two last described, having a DdS% of only 19, 
predominantly dr’s of fairly large size, and her concepts were less 
elaborated. Her form level was extremely variable. About half of 
her responses were on a good average level, though rather more 
elaborated than the majority of Chamorro responses. She had sev- 
eral excellent and clearly seen concepts, such as “a man sleeping, I 
can see his hair” in the side D of Card V (dr), “men with pointed 
caps and long fingers, living wizards making magic together” in 
Card IX, and “a deer with big horns, live deer, standing” for the 
blue side D in Card X, seen from the side, with some of its projec- 
tions excluded (dr). On the other hand, she had three ill-defined 
anatomical concepts, all CF’s, and two frankly sexual concepts, 
“breasts of a woman” for the. center red D in Card III, and “a per- 
son, dead because no head, I think woman because here” for the 
large lower D of Card VI, seen upside down. She pointed to the 
small light area in the lower center as evidence of the sex. Besides 
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IV she had a completely confused F— response. She said “a goat” for 
a vaguely defined area in the lower part of the card, and pointed 
out legs, horn and tails in small projections which had no relation 
to each other or to the concept as a whole. Altogether she had six 
F— scores. She had some curious combinatory responses; the upper 
red D in Card II was “a hand holding a rat. Dead rat, living per- 
son’s hand.” She illustrated the act of squeezing with her own 
hand. In Card V, she saw the central portion as a cat that stands 
up, then added “man’s legs behind cat’s face. His head behind cat. 
Living man standing on his head behind cat.” She had altogether 
five combinatory responses, some of them excellent, like the wizards, 
but some distinctly forced. 

The content and sequence analysis of this record was interest- 
ing, but is too lengthy to undertake here, especially as our informa- 
tion about the intimate behavior and life experiences of these girls 
is not sufficient to enable us to correlate any conclusions we might 
draw with clinical facts. We will mention only that this girl gave 
several “anal” responses, and that the last response, her eleventh 
answer to Card X, following after a series of dead, incomplete, or 
fragmented animals and people, was one of the best in form and 
her only religious response—“A man standing on a rock saying his 
prayers.” She was thus able, at the end, to pull herself back to a 
level of clear and appropriate perceptualization through a religious 
concept. It is this, together with her 60 per cent D, her relatively 
high (for her group) use of differentiated shading, F% of 29 and 
absence of pure C responses which makes us refrain from classify- 
ing her as schizophrenic, in spite of elements in her Rorschach rec- 
ord which in our culture would be considered pathognomonic, and 
even in her own culture are disturbingly suggestive of that diag- 
nosis. We have classified her as a young woman of above average 
though not outstandingly superior capacities, strongly introverted 
and excessively disturbed emotionally, who showed evidence, both 
in her test responses and in her overt behavior, of sadomasochistic 
trends, and whose compulsive efforts at control were disintegrating. 
All this was seriously interfering with her ability to function, as her 
M.A. of 11 years and TQ of 79, in contrast to the quality of many 
of her Rorschach responses, indicate. The feeling of “losing her 
grip” probably further increased her anxiety and brought her to the 
borders of panic in any situation that challenged her abilities. She 
had not, however, given up her efforts toward control, and had 
preserved some recuperative ability. Whether or not to call such a 
picture preschizophrenic is a matter of choice. 


In this group of eight young teachers we have thus found six 
whose Rorschach test findings were above the level of those of‘our 
random sample in productivity, form level and wealth of associa- 
tions, but which showed varying degrees of emotional instability or 
neurotic tendencies. We have stated, however, that the latter are 
common among our random sample. We have said that our 
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Chamorro group as a whole was characterized by anxiety and 
insecurity, resulting in over-emphasis on conformity with uneven 
quality of performance, as we have found in our teachers. Why, 
then, does not the richer content and superior form perception 
of the records of the teachers indicate that they have benefited 
from the occupational situation rather than suffered from it? 


There is no question but that they have in some respects gained. 
The foregoing analysis, however, seems to show that what they have 
acquired intellectually is more than offset by loss of emotional 
balance and integration. The tension and anxiety with its accom- 
panying paralysis of judgment, and the tendency to dwell on ir- 
relevant detail and to lose sight of the situation as a whole observed 
in the larger group seems in them to have become hypertrophied, 
with the result that they are more confused, unorganized and vul- 
nerable than those individuals who were under less occupational 
stress. On close examination, the increased number of responses 
and sporadic rise in form level appear to be a pseudo-intellectuali- 
zation rather than a real increase in achievement capacity. The 
effort to conform, under pressure of the teacher training program, 
had apparently been channelized into a sort of quantity compul- 
sion. These girls obviously believed that the more answers they 
gave, the better they were doing on the “test.” The frantic desire 
to excel did indeed raise the potential quality and increased the 
variety of their concepts, but, unlike a true obsessive quantity 
compulsion, it was not accompanied by a consistently high form 
level. As the number of responses increased, the number of vague 
or frankly poor responses also increased, and the contrast between 
the high form level of which they showed themselves capable and 
the depths to which they —— indicated a much more serious 
loss of discrimination than did the “breaks” in the average records. 


This over-extension in pursuit of quantity and its concomitant 
increase in anxiety and insecurity was demonstrated not only by 
the uneven quality, but by increased emphasis on small details and 
decrease in ability to handle whole or combinatory concepts. Forty 
per cent of the random sample of girls, 33 per cent of the control 
group and 75 per cent of the teachers used dd. In the records of the 
six teachers with 20 or more responses, out of a total of 232 R, only 
20, or 8.6 per cent, were W’s.2 Of these 20, seven W and one W 
were combinatory on a relatively simple and obvious level. Con- 
comitant with the decrease in ability to utilize the whole stimulus 
situation was a decrease in the use of whole figures as concepts. 
Hd--Ad increased at the expense of H+-A. Fifty per cent of the 
teachers’ records showed H<2H4d, as against 34% of the records 
of the random sample. 





* The Mean W% for control group and for random sample of girls was 27 
per cent. 
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We have mentioned in our discussions of the individual records 
that content and sequence analysis further emphasize the impres- 
sion of conflict and emotional disturbance more serious in charac- 
ter than was found in either the random sample or, with one 
exception, in the control group of young women. It seems improb- 
able that so large a number and percentage of deviant records 
should be found in the teacher group entirely fortuitously. The 
question therefore arises, does the teaching profession attract a 
special type of individual, or are there special elements in the situ- 
ation of the teachers which tend to produce the reaction-types 
described above? 


In order to think relevantly about these questions, we must 
know something of the cultural history and present circumstances 
of the Chamorros in general and of the teachers in particular. 


The present day Chamorros are a people of mixed ethnic stock 
and cultural heritage. Spanish missions were established in the 
Marianas in 1668. The present inhabitants of the islands are the 
descendants of natives who survived 30 years of warfare against the 
Spanish conquerors and of Filipino and Colonial Spanish immi- 
grants who intermarried with these subjugated survivors. For nearly 
two hundred years they were under the absolute control of the 
Spanish Roman-Catholic missionaries. The Church ruled their 
lives and the priests directed every effort to eradicate “heathen” 
customs. The children were educated in mission schools, and only 
those who conformed with Church standards could achieve eco- 
nomic success or social recognition. 


The organization of the ancient Chamorro community was 
based on a matrilinial clan system, rigidly stratified along class lines. 
Premarital sexual freedom was customary and women, at least 
among the nobility, held a high position, even sitting on tribal 
councils. The patriarchal family organizations introduced by the 
Spaniards reduced the official status of women, and the drive against 
“immorality,” a central point of missionary zeal, resulted in the 
careful supervision and virtual seclusion of unmarried girls, ac- 
cording to 18th century Spanish patterns. The original hereditary 
class system was gradually replaced by one in which social position 
depended less on birth than on ownership of land and on educa- 
tion, which in turn depended on good standing in the Church. The 
people, however, remained strongly class and prestige conscious, 
although the qualifications for high standing in the community 
had changed. 


This was the background of the grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers of our young teachers. In 1899 the Mariana Islands, with 
the exception of Guam, were purchased by Germany, and were ad- 
ministered by that country until 1914. During this period secular 
education in the German language was made compulsory and 
money economy was encouraged and stressed in order to induce the 
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natives to work for wages on the copra plantations. The Germans 
made no — to interfere with religious beliefs or patterns of 
community and family life, but economic differences became ac- 
centuated, and economic rivalry between families increased. The 
men learned to work for wages and to strive to accumulate money 
and material possessions, but the women continued to work in their 
homes, carefully chaperoned until marriage. 


In 1914, at the beginning of the first World War, the German 
Marianas were taken over by Japan, and were held by that country 
until June 1944, when Saipan was captured by the Americans at 
the beginning of their reconquest of the Pacific. The Japanese in- 
terest in the islands was as a colonization area for their surplus 
population, and the natives soon found themselves a small and 
unimportant minority, tolerated but looked down upon by the 
Japanese. A modern Japanese town grew up around the harbor, 
crowding the natives into small communities on the outskirts. The 
majority of the natives remained small farmers and fishermen, rais- 
ing food for their own families, but without opportunities for 
money making or occupational advancement. Surrounded and al- 
most overwhelmed as they were by an alien, non-Christian culture, 
the Church acquired increased importance as a rallying point for 
their beliefs and manner of life. 

This was the situation of the Chamorros during the thirty years 
of Japanese rule, a period which covered the childhood of the 
young women of our test groups. These girls had, moreover, un- 
dergone the experience of the American invasion. This event was 
not only an acutely traumatic episode, but a turning point in the 
economic, social and personal lives of the natives. The arrival of 
the Americans resulted in the removal of the Japanese, but also in 
the loss of homes, personal possessions and most of the accumulated 
wealth of the natives. During the period of bombardment and sub- 
sequent conquest of the island, the natives as well as the Japanese 
civilian population hid in the hills without shelter and with only 
such food and water as they could find in the jungles. A number 
of natives were killed or injured by the bombing. When the fight- 
ing was over and the civilians were rounded up into concentration 
camps the natives found themselves dependent on the new con- 
querors for all the necessities of life. 

The reconstruction period which followed brought fundamental 
and far reaching changes in the position and personal lives of the 
natives. Throughout their political vicissitudes, they had preserved 
a culture in which the most stable elements were based on their 
Chamorro heritage and on the attitudes and customs of 18th cen- 
tury Spain as transmitted by their Church. They were now sud- 
denly faced with the problems and ideologies of the 20th century 
Western world. Ideas of political and individual liberty, of com- 
mercial success and of “modern” dress and social behavior were 
emphasized. It is not surprising, in view of their history, that the 
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situation should have found them confused, anxious and dazed, 
or that their ambitions for personal and material advancement, 
stimulated under the German rule and accentuated by their contact 
with Japanese civilization, yet given no opportunities for fulfill- 
ment, should have burst forth under the new freedom in an almost 
feverish desire for job-holding and money making, for prestige and 
material possessions, and, especially among the younger people, for 
acceptance on an equality as “modern” and competent individuals. 


At the time of our stay in 1947, three years after the American 
occupation, the physical rehabilitation of the native population was 
almost complete. The people had been settled in a former Japa- 
nese mill-workers village. Every family had a house and the use if 
not the permanent ownership of farm lands. An American Capu- 
chin Father who had been many years among the Chamorros on 
Guam had replaced the Spanish Padre. Three Spanish Nuns who 
had been with the people throughout the invasion and for many 
years previously, remained and continued to hold classes in Re- 
ligious doctrine, music, and, curiously enough, typewriting. A Cha- 
morro Importing Company, though handicapped by the problems 
of shipping space and unfamiliar business procedures, was begin- 
ning to make available through native-owned retail stores American 
clothing and other personal and household objects to those who | 
could afford them. 


As the economic and social rehabilitation advanced, the conflict 
between old and new values and the resulting confusion was ac- 
centuated. The majority of the middle-aged and elderly Chamor- 
ros, who had never had much in the way of wealth or ambitions, 
desired only to get back what they had lost during the American 
invasion, and were content to settle back into their old life of 
subsistence farming, once their land and livestock were restored, 
their homes rebuilt and their Church re-established. Those of the 
upper class who had had land, money and established social posi- 
tion were anxious to re-establish their former status. Among the 
younger and more ambitious there was evidence of great restless- 
ness. Those who had been less well-established socially saw in the 
new situation opportunities for personal and financial advance- 
ment, and were entering the fields of Government employment and 
small business enterprise, in large numbers. These types of work 
were attracting the young women as well as the young men away 
from the farms and the old domestic occupations. It was from this 
group that most of the young women in our study were drawn. 


With this background in mind, we can return to our question as 
to whether the teaching profession attracted a particularly anxiety- 
prone type of girl, or whether the specific situation of the teachers 
tended to produce such a type. Obviously the position of teacher 
would seem attractive to the “modern” and ambitious, but no more 
so than the position of office-worker or nurse. That all the young 
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Chamorro women who were following the modern trends were in a 
situation capable of engendering strong emotional conflicts is un- 
doubted, but the fact that the teachers were so much more vulnera- 
ble to these conflicts seemed to us to be more probably due to their 
occupational situation than to their personal make-up. 


A school for native children was established by the U. S. mili- 
tary personnel in charge of native welfare a few months after the 
occupation of the island. The young Chamorros from whom the 
teaching staff could be recruited had had very little education 
themselves. Since the Chamorro language was not taught in the 
Japanese native schools, many of them were not literate in their 
own language. The disciplinary methods which they had learned 
and to which they themselves had been subjected under the Japa- 
nese were extremely rigid and punitive. Chamorro families also 
slap and whip their children a great deal, and these young Cha- 
morros knew no other methods of keeping order. All these things 
made them poor teachers from the American point of view, and 
much effort was expended and education pressure exerted to train 
a few of them, and to teach them enough English to enable them 
to conduct classes in that language. One or two slightly older 
Chamorro men who had studied in Japan and who were relatively 
well educated, led the group and undertook much of the teacher 
training, but even these spoke no English before the arrival of the 
Americans, and the problem of keeping the teachers at least a few 
lessons ahead of the children remained a major one. As time went 
on, several English speaking Guamanian Chamorros were added to 
the teaching staff, but young Saipanese, mostly girls, continued to 
form the majority. The need for the learning of some rudiments 
of English by the native population was great, since little contact 
could be made with them and little instruction of any kind given 
until some common language medium was established. Much em- 
phasis was therefore placed on this subject, and the teachers obvi- 
ously felt that their standing and security depended on their at 
least appearing to understand when spoken to by American officials, 
and on having their pupils able to produce a few words of English 
or to recite memorized “pieces” comprehensibly for the edification 
of visiting Admirals. 

All these factors contributed toward making the position of the 
teachers more difficult than that of the young men and women in 
other occupations. The shortcomings of education and personal up- 
bringing, and lack of knowledge of English were less crucial, and 
training could progress more slowly, in the training-classes for 
office workers and hospital assistants. Moreover, the pressure on the 
teachers became greater as time went on. The school enrollment 
increased rapidly, but the number of teachers, limited by the 
budget, and by the difficulty of attracting young people from easier 
and more lucrative jobs, did not. At the time of our study, during 
the fourth year of the school’s existence, there were fourteen teach- 
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ers, including the principal. Three were men, three were Guaman- 
ian women.who spoke English moderately well, and the other eight 
the young women whose Rorschachs we have examined. These 
fourteen teachers taught approximately 900 children daily. As the 
school could not accommodate all the children at once, they came 
in two shifts, the younger ones in the morning and the older ones 
in the afternoon, thus each teacher had two separate classes of 
different ages to instruct each day. After 4:30 p.m., when the chil- 

dren went home, the teachers attended another hour or more of 
' teacher-tfaining class. This was a program that would be exhaust- 
ing for even the best equipped and self-confident of teachers. When 
we consider these very young women, some of them scarcely older 
than their pupils and almost indistinguishable from them in ap- 
pearance, unable to understand any but the simplest English, yet 
required to conduct their classes and keep order among their pupils 
in that language, uncomprehending both of their subject-matter 
and of the methods of discipline that were urged upon them, and 
constantly apprehensive lest the failure of their pupils to progress 
in English or their own failure to keep order in the classroom 
should jeopardize their standing with the Americans and lose them 
their prestige as teachers among their own people, we can hardly 
be surprised to find that many of them showed evidence of anxiety 
and emotional instability. We do not wish to imply that an occu- 
pational situation can be considered as the sole, or even the chief 
factor in personality disturbances such as we have described in 
these girls. We do believe, however, that individuals with as high 
a level of chronic anxiety and insecurity as is apparently general 
among the Saipanese have little resistance and poor defenses 
against any acute increase in anxiety brought about by a specific 
situation. The physical, mental and emotional pressures which 
converged upon the teachers were simply “more than they could 
take.” Their already precarious defenses were pushed beyond the 
limit, and the underlying but heretofore controlled neurotic ten- 
dencies became manifest. 


‘We have tried to indicate in our brief historical outline some 
of the influences which have contributed to this general anxiety in 
the people as a whole, and especially in the girls. The suppressive 
Spanish Catholic morality, on the acceptance of which their sur- 
vival depended, in conflict with their original customs and in- 
stinctual drives; the stimulation of their competitive tendencies in 
the social and economic fields under the late Spanish and German 
rule, denied outward expression during the Japanese period, and 
suddenly released by the establishment of American competitive 
economy; the recurrent necessity of adapting to the requiremeints, 
language and ideology of successive conquerors; the shock and 
trauma of the American invasion; all these affected men and women 
alike. The discipline of the Catholic Church kept the women un- 
der more rigid suppression than the men, but on the other hand to 
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some degree protected them from the impact of changing outside 
pressures. Not until the American occupation did modern influ- 
ences reach into the personal lives of the women. Taught to dress 
modestly and to consider unchaperoned companionship with young 
men, mixed dancing and similar activities sinful, they were con- 
fronted with the costume, or lack of it, of modern American women 
in a tropical climate, saw the uninhibited work and play relations 
between men and women and the participation of women in all 
activities, and felt that they themselves were considered “queer” 
and “backward” if they did not conform to these customs. Paid em- 
ployment was a new experience to them, and, even more than their 
brothers, they were unaccustomed to the long hours, efficiency stand- 
ards and working pressure of the Americans. These circumstances 
were obviously highly conducive to emotional conflicts, particular- 
ly, because of the relaxing of chaperonage, in the sexual sphere, 
where conflicts resulting from the combination of guilt-fostering re- 
ligious teachings and the sexual stimulation of one-room family life 
were already strong. The old Chamorro tradition of the freedom 
and economic importance of women, suppressed for centuries, very 
probably added impetus to the drive to take advantage of the new 
opportunities, but the training of generations made internal con- 
flict inevitable. 


Some of these pressures existed for all young Chamorro women, 
and all of them for those who became wage-earners or trainees 
under the Americans. As we have pointed out, the Rorschach find- 
ings in our random sample of Chamorro girls and women, indi- 
cate that these conflicts indeed exist. The test findings also suggest 
that conflicts were accentuated in those whose way of life had been 
most strongly affected by the new values, and who were under the 
strongest acculturation pressures. The Rorschach records of the 
teachers were outstanding examples of such disturbances, and we 
have shown that these girls were under greater pressure than those 
in other occupations. The findings in our control group also tend 
to substantiate these conclusions. We mentioned two records in the 
control group which showed evidence of increased tension and 
anxiety, but postponed discussion of the cases until after the dis- 
cussion of the teachers. The findings become relevant at this 
point. The two subjects were girls whose occupational situations 
had certain features in common with that of the teachers, in that 
rapid learning of new subjects was required, and American stand- 
ards of work and behavior were emphasized. One was a 15-year-old 
girl who worked as typist in the Army Signal Department, the other 
a 16-year-old student nurse. Both records showed some resemblance 
to those of the teachers, in that they were above average in general 
form level, variety and organization of percepts, but tended toward 
under-emphasis of W’s, predominance of dd’s, and rigidity of con- 
trol. The typist, in spite of a superior Rorschach record, had a TO 
of only 61 on the Porteus Maze, suggesting that, as in the case of 
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some of the teachers, her anxiety was definitely interfering with 
her functioning capacity. The student nurse produced a record 
somewhat similar in pattern to teacher No. A 16, though with 
fewer responses — inhibited, over - controlled and of almost com- 
pulsive meticulousness. Neither of these records, however, indi- 
cated such extreme efforts at control or such serious breaks in 
reality-testing as those found in the teacher group. 

To what conclusions do these findings lead, from the point of 
view of administration and guidance? There is evidence that the 
Chamorro girls are definitely “educable.”” The Rorschach records 
of those who have been most exposed to American influence and 
training more nearly approach the norms of educated individuals of 
our culture than do those of the less acculturated portions of the 
population, even though they show more acute emotional disturb- 
ances. Is it possible, or even desirable, to protect them from such 
influences, in our world of today from which they can hardly con- 
tinue to remain isolated? We believe that it is not, but that, in the 
initial stages, the rate at which pressures are applied, and the width 
of the gap between the values presented to them and those on 
which their culture has been built are crucial factors which will 
determine whether we will enable them to rise to higher levels of 
personality development, or reduce them to helpless neurotics. 

How much can the test results help us in forming criteria by 
which to judge the wisdom of our procedures from this point of 
view? It is evident that the basic problem is one of understanding 
the strengths and weaknesses, and the operative values of the peo- 
ple for whom we are trying to develop administrative and educa- 
tional policies. The test findings put us on our guard against many 
possible errors. The Chamorros are adaptable and very imitative, 
as both tests and direct observations show. Without the test find- 
ings, however, we might well fail to realize how superficial this 
adaptation is, and what serious and crippling conflicts underlie the 
compliant and even eager efforts to conform to new ways. The 
people’s readiness to learn could easily lead the administrator into 
pushing them too fast, as it apparently has in the case of the teach- 
er program, and into forgetting or failing to realize the tremendous 
acculturation problems which make it imperative to reduce rather 
than to increase the pressures. If we are to have any hope of en- 
abling them to achieve an integration of the new and the old, we 
must give them time to test and to internalize the new values, and 
we must emphasize and reinforce those aspects of both old and new 
which provide a common ground and can help to bridge the gap 
between the two cultures. Without such an integration the ability 
of the Chamorros to adapt themselves to changing situations, in- 
stead of being an asset in the acculturation process, will lead only 
to empty and unselective imitativeness, or to neurosis. 

A close analysis of the test findings can also throw some light 
on the means whereby such common values can be strengthened or 
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weakened. For instance, it is a matter of common knowledge both 
from history and observation that the Church plays a large part in 
the lives of the Chamorros. How deep does its influence go, and 
what part is it playing in their present situation? We pointed out 
in the case of teacher No. A 17 that she was able to pull herself out 
of her confused concepts and deteriorated form-level by the use of 
a concept based on her religious experiences. This was not an un- 
common finding in the Chamorro Rorschach records. Religious con- 
cepts appeared more frequently in the richer records, and such 
concepts were invariably well seen and of superior form-level. In 
the records of those who seemed to be in greatest conflict between 
their religious training and the modern trends, religious concepts 
were often immediately followed or preceded by confused anatomi- 
cal or sexual responses, generally CF’s. These findings would sug- 
gest that the Chamorro super-ego is poorly internalized and still 
largely represented by the Church. Conflicts which center on the 
validity of Church teachings threaten the individual with loss of 
protection against undirected instinctual drives, and leave him 
helpless against the resultant guilt and anxiety, which he, like the 
child whose super-ego is still resident in the parents, experiences as 
fear of external retaliation. Hence, perhaps, his drive toward con- 
formity and conciliation. 


It was undoubtedly wise, in the long run, to replace the Spanish 
Padre by an American priest, more modern in his teaching and 
more permissive toward some aspects of social behavior such as 
dancing and the wearing of modern dress. For the time being, how- 
ever, the loss of the priest with whom the Saipanese were personally 
familiar and the shift in Church attitude, occurring concomitantly 
with so many other re-orientations, has probably added to their con- 
fusion. The more the Chamorros can be made to feel that their 
beliefs and religious customs are not only encouraged, but respected 
and to some extent shared by Americans, the easier it will be for 
them to accept as much of the American ideology as they can 
utilize without losing the support and security which their Church 
provides to them, and which they so greatly need. This means that 
the administrators should understand the beliefs and standards of 
conduct of the Chamorros, and not openly flaunt them in their own 
behavior and attitudes, at least until such time as other common 
values and bases for mutual respect and understanding have been 
built up. 


These are but examples of the ways in which test findings, cor- 
related with our other knowledge of the people, can help to clarify 
our thinking in dealing with their problems. The insight which 
they afford into personality structure and areas of conflict should 
be a valuable guide in approaching the goal of every thoughtful 
administrator: to develop through education and encouragement 
the values and capacities that exist, rather than to superimpose alien . 
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and unassimilated aims and customs, and thereby undermine the 
emotional integration and functioning capacity of the individuals. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach records of eight young Chamorro school teach- 
ers, all women, were compared with the records of a control group 
of nine Chamorro women of comparable age engaged in other oc- 
cupations. 


The findings of the control group were found to approach 
closely those of a random sample of fifty girls. One record showed 
evidence of neurotic disturbance of the hysterical type. 


The findings of the teacher group differed considerably from 
those of both the control group and the random sample. Six of the 
eight teachers’ records were suggestive of emotional imbalance in 
varying degree. Two resembled the records found, in our culture, 
in so-called over-ideational preschizophrenic conditions. 


The history and cultural background of the Saipanese Chamor- 
ros as well as the specific occupational situation of the teachers were 
examined in an attempt to account for the high proportion of 
neurotically disturbed young women in the teacher group. 


The following hypothesis was offered, based on the findings 
from the random sample and from the two groups under consider- 
ation: as a result of historical experiences and recent acculturation 
pressures, the Chamorros, especially the women, are functioning 
under so great a load of anxiety that any increase in stress brings 
them to the limits of their control and threatens the integrity of 
their personality structure. The occupational situation of the 
teachers is one of greater stress than that of other occupations, be- 
cause of the pressure for rapid acquisition of new attitudes and 
information. Under this pressure, the gap between their ambitions 
and their productive capacity widens, and their defenses begin to 
break down. 


It was stated that in studying the effects of acculturation, 
personality tests are valuable in revealing the severity of the con- 
flicts underlying an apparently successful surface adaptation and in 
delineating the vulnerable areas in the defense mechanisms of the 
individuals under consideration. It was suggested that the test 
findings in this study indicate that the Chamorros need time and 
diminution of pressure in order to integrate their adaptation to 
new values, and that the stress under which the teachers are oper- 
ating is threatening the mental health and efficiency of many of 
the young women in that profession. 











Analysis of Group Rorschachs of Physical 
Scientists 
ANNE ROE 
New York City 


The data reported in this paper are part of an extensive study 
of relationships between personality and vocation, which is fi- 
nanced by a grant (MH 10-C) from the Division of Research 
Grants and Fellowships of the National Institute of Health of the 
United States Public Health Service. The major focus of the work 
is on clinical studies of individuals eminent in various fields of 
science, but this is being supplemented by such group studies as the 
one reported here. A similar study of biologists has already been 
reported (1), and next year will be devoted to studies of psycholo- 
gists and anthropologists. 


The subjects are members of the faculties in physics and physi- 
cal chemistry of six institutions, selected from those which have 
given the largest numbers of Ph.D’s in physics during recent years. 
These are University of California (at Berkeley) , California Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Chicago, Columbia University, 
Cornell University and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(The institutions do not appear in the tables in this order) .1 

It should be said that at all of these institutions, considerable 
difficulty was encountered in getting subjects, and this difficulty 
was greater than that encountered in the same institutions by the 
same workers when biologists were being studied, and even though 
the approach was deliberately made more personal. This was done 
because my experience with individual physicists and with the first 
testing made it evident that the problem was going to be a very 
ticklish one. 


At Institution 1, the chairman of the department of physics 
with whom the problem was first discussed expressed considerable 
interest, but declined to assign a room for the test until I had 
found out whether anyone would attend since he felt it very im- 
probable that it would be possible to get a group. With this warn- 
ing an attempt was made to talk to every faculty member person- 
ally, and where this wasn’t possible a personal letter was sent, with 
the result that fifteen subjects, (out of twenty-four possible ones) 
were secured. 

At Institution 2 a very interesting development occurred. I had 
called on several department chairmen there, including the chair- 
man in physics, explained the problem, and thought I had secured 


* The testing was done at Berkeley by Dr. Erica Weingarten, at Chicago by 
Irving Leiden, at Cornell by Dr. Frank Freeman, at MIT by F. D. Barrett and 
Dr. Mason Haire and at other institutions by me. The scoring of the tests by 
the Munroe Inspection Technique (2) was done by Louis Getoff, and the 
statistical work by Mina Haskind. 
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reasonable, if in some instances, reluctant cooperation. The local 
poneuee then talked to the chairmen also. This was followed 

y a signed letter from the psychologist there who was doing the 
testing, to each faculty member to inquire about the best hours for 
the test. When these replies were in and definite arrangements 
about time and place completed a form notification was sent 
around. It was not signed and the chairman of the department in 
physics promptly told his faculty that there must be something 
wrong because this notice was not signed and not to go. This 
explanation was not given by him to the local psychologist who 
called to see what had happened, but was spontaneously offered to 
me when he ran into me at a meeting some time later. Incidentally, 
in the other departments of the university (physical chemistry, 
geophysics, etc.), which were handled in the same way, no such 
situation developed. 


From Institution 3 the following report was received: “The test 
was exceedingly disappointing. Only 12 persons showed up, and 
one of these, a famous physicist, left in the middle of slide +2. 
Consequently, we have just eleven completed tests. There were 
fifty-seven individuals who could have taken the test. Forty-three 
of the faculty were seen personally and all agreed to attend with one 
exception. In addition, I was permitted to explain the nature of 
the test at a colloquium which was attended by virtually all of the 
subjects we were interested in. Finally, the day before the test 
everyone in the potential population was sent a form letter remind- 
ing them of the time and place of the meeting. The secretaries of 
the various departments had assured me there were no conflicting 
committee meetings, departmental meetings, or special meetings at 
the hour the test was administered. The only possible conclusion 
is that these men are very defensive about exposing themselves to a 
procedure of the nature of the Rorschach. This is borne out by the 
fact that one of the subjects told me he had heard this from several 
of the more famous men contacted, and by the fact that only one 
subject remained after the test to question me about the procedure. 
Finally, there is the case of the physicist who left during the test. 
By itself, this resistance to the test is interesting.” It should be noted 
in this connection that it was always stated at the outset that the 
subject could put his name on the test or not, as he chose. 


At Institution 4, where I also interviewed the department chair- 
man in advance, the report was: “I am sorry that we have not been 
able to get more. As scheduled, the tests were given two afternoons 
during the mid-term shortly after you were here. These times 
seemed to fit well with the candidates, and about twenty people 
had promised to come. However, the day of the meeting we had a 
heavy snow storm, so that our attendance was cut to almost nothing. 
Consequently we scheduled another pair for an afternoon after the 
beginning of the second semester. I am afraid our turnout for these 
two was somewhat lowered by the fact that it was a second try.” 
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At Institution 5, personal letters were sent to all members of the 
faculty, but it is doubtful if even those would have turned out who 
did were it not for the assistance of one of the faculty members 
who himself talked to a number of the others. 


From Institution 6, this report came. “I sent out twenty-six 
notices and got 8 takers. I don’t know of any sampling factors 
except that two are friends of mine, one is an acquaintance, and 
two others are old-timers I have known for a long time and who 
I predicted would be present, because they are cooperative people 
and interested in other fields.” 


It has been my experience clinically in working with such 
groups as these that apart from the very anxious, the most difficult 
to establish rapport with are the very well-adjusted who are not 
outgoing. Unwillingness to accede to a request to take a Rorschach 
might well be manifested by a reasonably well-adjusted and self- 
sufficient person, who was not necessarily also somewhat personally 
ungenerous or limited in his interests. On the other hand, not the 
fact that so small a proportion of possible subjects actually took 
the test, but the circumstance in each case, the consistency from 
university to university of the difficulty and the material from the 
individual studies all lend support to the interpretation that all of 
this is further manifestation of the large amounts of free anxiety 
which characterize the Rorschach profiles of those subjects who 
did take part in the study. 


In all, there are records of 65 subjects in the physical sciences. 
The data will be examined for differences between institutions and 
between various subdivisions of the group. The subdivisions are 
physicists (including a few astrophysicists and geophysicists) , and 
physical chemists, men with a predominance of research or teach- 
ing interests, and in research those whose work is primarily theoreti- 
cal or experimental. There is only one woman in the group. 


Two forms of comparison are used. The first is comparisons 
between means for age, R (number of responses) , ITS (inspection 
technique score), W% (number of whole responses) and F% 
(number of responses made on the basis of form alone). The 
inspection technique score is a rough measure of degree of overall 
adjustment, the lower scores indicating the better adjustment. The 
second is comparison of entries on the Munroe check list by chi- 
square. (Yates correction has been used where appropriate.) The 
data will be presented in tables, which will not be extensively 
verbalized.? 


Comparison of Institutions. 


Data for the six institutions are given in Tables I and II. There 
are fewer differences than in the case of the biologists, and for the 


* Detailed tables of check-list entries are available for all comparisons reported. 
Copies can be had upon request. 
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Tas_e I—Comparisons Between Institutions. 


Institution 1 
N: 15 
Age: 
Range 24-69 
Mean 40.9 
S.D. 12.3 
R: 
Range 13-53 
Mean 24.7 
S.D. 10.0 
ITS: 
Range 3-25 
Mean 10.5 
S.D. 5.7 
wWw% 
Range 13-92 
Mean 47.0 
S.D. 21.9 
F% 
Range 7-70 
Mean 35.2 
S.D. 18.8 
Significant 
Differences: Institutions 
Age: 1 and 3 
3and5 
R: land 2 
l and 4 
land5 


2 
13 


28-67 
38.6 
12.0 


18-57 
34.9 
10.8 


4-18 
10.2 
4.3 


14-48 
27.1 
10.4 


4-50 
33.3 
15.5 


P 
03 
<.01 
02-01 
02 

05 


3 
11 


28-42 
33.1 
46 


13-68 
35.7 
16.4 


8-79 
$7.5 
20.0 


0-66 
33.2 
17.9 


Significant 


Differences: 


ITS: 
WY: 


FY: 


4 5 
9 9 
30-47 32-65 
40.0 45.7 
5.1 11.5 
22-66 19-57 
37.2 $4.0 
13.1 10.9 
5-16 2-23 
11.0 11.7 
3.1 6.2 
13-50 21-64 
28.8 46.4 
11.7 14.4 
22-72 8-63 
44.1 38.4 
15.6 16.0 
Institutions 
none 
land 2 
land4 
2and 5 
4and5 
none 


27-66 
42.1 
14.0 


19-55 
35.0 
12.3 


22-45 
34.8 
9.5 


P 


<1 
02 
<1 


<01 


TABLE II—Differences in Check List Between Different Institutions. 


Item Institutions* 
Ww%+ 1 and 2 
land 4 
5and2 
Dd%+ 4and5 
Range 6 and 5 
F, BV 5 and 1 
5 and 4 


Item 
c+ 


K, k+ 
FM— 
Fc— 
C:M— 


Institutions* 


6 and 1 
3 and 1 
3 and 6 
4 and 2 
3 and 6 
3 and 2 


*The institution with the larger proportion of entries is given first. 


most part the differences do not make an easily interpretable pat- 
tern. At Institution #1, which gave the fewest average responses, 
W% was highest and use of c relatively low. Examination of the W 
responses shows that eight of the fifteen tend to better than popu- 
lar W’s, and incorporate into a single concept details that are often 
utilized separately, hence the low R and high W% are probably 
related. The indication is that this group tends to be given to gen- 


eralizations of a rather high level. 
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Institution #2 has the lowest W%, and more entries indicating 
dominance of color over movement in the general picture. As a 
matter of observation there is considerably more social activity 
among the physicists at this institution than among many. 

Institution #3, the youngest group on the average, is high in 
indicators of free anxiety, rather introversive and with less capacity 
for the sort of tactful awareness and sensitivity that smooths over 
much in personal relations. 


Institution #4 has a noticeably low W%, accompanied by a 
high Dd%, quite a different picture from that shown by #1, and 
indicative of an interest in unusual details rather than theories. 
They have also a high incidence of entries of FM-—, that is fewer 
than the usual entries for animal movement. 


Institution #5 has the reverse pattern in W% and Dd%, being 
high in the former and low in the latter, and with a general ten- 
dency to uncriticalness regarding form. 

Institution #6 is chiefly characterized by limitations in range of 
content and by low incidence of anxiety indicators. 

These statements should be taken as indicating only the most 
general tendencies in the different faculties, but they do show that 
there is some likelihood that different university departments at- 
tract different sorts of people. The biological faculties of these 
four universities have also been studied, but even allowing for 
differencies because of the scientific field, the picture is not neces- 
sarily the same for different fields in the same university. Cor- 
respondence for #6 is greater than for the others. 


Comparisons of Subgroups of Physicists. 


- These groups are: theoretical; experimental and unspecified 
research; all research; and all teaching. The data are presented. in 
Table II. The “unspecified” group is included for completeness in 
the table but no comparisons are included for it. Among the 
physicists reported there are no demonstrable differences between 
those whose research is theoretical and those whose research is pri- 
marily experimental in nature. The only difference showing any 
significance between those whose primary interest is teaching and 
those whose primary interest is research is in age, the teaching 
group, although small, being clearly older. Whether these men 
earlier were more interested in research or not was not ascertained, 
but it seems quite possible. 


Comparisons of Subgroups of Physical Chemists. 


These are the same categories used for the physicists. The data 
are given in Table IV. Because of the few subjects in three of the 
categories, significant differences between means are not reported. 
There were none on the check list. 
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Tas_e [1I—Comparison of Subgroups of Physicists. 


Physics Physics Physics Physics: Physics 
Theoretical Experimental Research I 
Research Research Unspecified Research Teaching 


N: 9 26 2 37 8 
Age: 
Range 24-65 28-56 32-49 24-65 38-69 
Mean 40.0 38.3 40.5 38.8 53.4 
S.D. 12.8 8.3 8.5 9.6 11.0 
R: 
Range 26-48 15-68 31-41 15-68 14-55 
Mean 33.7 33.0 36.0 33.3 30.8 
S.D. 7.8 15.1 5.0 13.3 11.6 
ITS: 
Range 6-16 2-25 4-12 2-25 3-18 
Mean 10.7 11.2 8.0 10.9 10.8 
S.D. 2.7 5.5 4.0 49 45 
W% 
Range 7-62 13-75 16-24 7-75 13-84 
Mean 31.9 39.6 20.0 36.7 46.6 
S.D. 17.2 18.1 5.6 18.2 24.0 
F% 
Range 24-63 7-72 29-48 7-72 14-59 
Mean 44.1 35.0 38.5 37.4 34.6 
S.D. 12.8 16.6 11.1 15.9 13.6 
Significant Significant 
Differences: Groups P Differences: Groups P 
Age: land5 03 R: none 
2and5 <.01 ITS: none 
4and5 <.01 WR: none 
FY: none 


Comparisons Between Physicists and Physical Chemists. 


The means are given in Table V, as well as the significant dif- 
ferences in the check list items. None of the differences in means is 
significant, but three items on the check list showed significant 
differences. The physicists used more white space responses than 
the physical chemists, and fewer of them showed a relative excess in 
either color or movement responses. 


Comparisons of Varieties of Research and Research and Teaching 
Groups. 


Comparisons among the research and teaching groups are given 
in Tables VI and VII. 

a. Physics Research vs. Physical Chemistry Research: No dif- 
ferences in means between these groups are significant. On the 
check list, physicists doing research show more use of white space 
responses than do physical chemists doing research, as was true of 
the total group of physicists and physical chemists, and in addition 
in this group there is somewhat more color shock among the 
physicists. 
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Tas_e 1V—Comparison of Subgroups of Physical Chemists. 


Phys. Chem. Phys.Chem. Phys.Chem. Phys. Chem. Phys. Chem. 





Theoretical Experimental Research All 
Research Research Unspecified Research Teaching 
N: 2 1] z 15 4 
Age: 
Range 30-42 29-42 29-56 29-56 28-67 ‘ 
Mean 36.0 33.1 42.5 34.7 43.3 
S.D. 6.0 4.1 13.5 Cp 16.1 
R: 
Range 15-37 13-57 32-39 13-57 13-32 
Mean 26.0 36.3 35.5 34.8 22.5 
S.D. 11.0 14.0 3.5 13.1 74 
ITS: 
Range 11-17 5-18 6-7 5-18 6-16 
Mean 14.0 11.5 6.5 11.1 11.0 
S.D. 3.0 3.5 05 3.8 3.5 
WY: 
Range 38-67 8-62 13-15 8-62 28-92 
Mean 52.5 30.9 14.0 31.5 50.3 
S.D. 14.5 16.2 1.0 17.9 25.4 
FY: 
Range 14-33 4-66 47-51 4-66 8-50 
Mean 23.5 37.7 49.0 37.3 27.8 
S.D. 9.5 20.3 2.0 18.8 15.8 
Taste V—Comparison of Physicists and Physical Chemists. 
Physicists Physical Chemists Physicists Physical Chemists 
N: 45 19 N: 45 19 
Age: W%: 
Range 24-69 29-56 Range 7-84 8-92 
Mean 41.4 36.5 Mean 38.4 35.5 
S.D. 11.4 10.3 S.D. 19.7 21.1 
R: FY: 
Range 14-68 13-57 + Range 7-72 4-66 
Mean $2.9 $2.2 Mean 36.9 35.5 
S.D. 13.0 13.2 S.D. 15.6 18.6 . 
ITS: if 
Range 2-25 5-18 
Mean 10.9 11.0 
S.D. 4.9 3.8 
Differences in Check List Entries 
Item More entries for: P 
S+ physicists .02-.05 
Total movement+ physical chemists 05 
Total color+ physical chemists 05 


b. All theoretical (either physics or physical chemistry) and all 
experimental research: Again no differences in means appear, and 
there is only one difference in the check list: the experimentalists 
are about equally divided between excess of color or movement 
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Tas_e VI—Comparison of Varieties of Research and Research 
and Teaching Groups. 


J 1. 2. 3. 4. §. 6. 
All 
Physical All Experi- 
Physics Chemistry Theoretical mental All All 
Research Research Research Research Research Teaching 
N: 37 15 11 37 52 12 
Age: 
Range 24-65 29-56 24-65 28-56 24-65 28-67 
Mean 38.8 34.7 39.3 36.8 37.7 50.0 
S.D. 9.6 i= 11.9 7.7 9.2 13.8 
R: 
Range 15-68 13-57 15-48 13-68 13-68 13-55 
Mean 33.3 34.8 32.3 34.0 33.8 28.0 
S.D. 13.3 13.1 9.0 14.8 13.3 11.1 
ITS: 
Range 2-25 5-18 6-17 2-25 2-25 3-18 
Mean 10.9 11.1 11.3 11.3 11.0 10.8 
S.D. 4.9 3.8 3.1 5.0 4.7 42 
Ww%: 
Range 7-75 8-62 7-67 8-68 7-68 13-92 
Mean 36.7 31.5 35.6 37.0 35.2 47.8 
S.D. 18.2 17.9 18.6 18.0 18.2 24.5 
FY: 
Range 7-72 4-66 14-63 4-72 4-72 8-59 
Mean 37.4 37.3 40.4 35.8 37.4 32.3 
S.D. 15.9 18.8 14.6 17.8 16.8 14.8 
a. Physics Research vs. Physical Chemistry Research: no differences sig- 
nificant. 
b. All Theoretical Research vs. All Experimental Research: no differences 
significant. 


c. All Research vs. All Teaching: Significant differences in age (P=<.01). 


responses but the theorists tend strongly to excess of movement re- 
sponses, that is, to greater introversiveness. 

c. All research vs. all teaching: As for the smaller groups, the 
men interested in teaching primarily are significantly older than 
the others: in addition they are !ess critical of form on original 
responses and tend to relatively more use of movement responses. 


Summary of Physical Scientists. 


Although a few differences have appeared in the comparisons, 
more important is the lack of many significant ones. The character- 
istics most striking in the group as a whole (as seen in Table VIII) 
are the extremely high incidence of color and shading shock. 
Lesser, but also prominent, are the extensive use of unusual details, 
and white space responses, uncriticalness with regard to form; large 
use of undifferentiated shading responses, and of inanimate move- 
ment responses and the low incidence of human movement re- 
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TasL_e VII—Comparison of Check List Entries for Varieties 
of Research and Research and Teaching Groups. 


a. Physics Research vs. Physical Chemistry Research 
Item More entries for 




















P 
S+ physics <.01 
Color Shock physics 05 
b. All Theoretical and All Experimental Research ; 
Item More entries for P 
C:M+ neither <.01 
c. All Research and All Teaching 
Item More entries for P 
O,BV Teaching 02 
Total movement+ Teaching 05 
14. 
13- a 13- 
le- 12- os’ 
a h- 
10 - 10- 
9- 9- 
8- 8- 
T- T- 
6- 6- 
5- 5- 
¥- he 
3- 3 
2- 2- 
t@e- le 
WD dDds M FMm k K FK F Fe c C FC CFC 
Locations Determinants 


Ficure 1.—Composite Rorschach Psychogram, 65 Physical Scientists. 


sponses along with an emphasis on movement at the expense of 
color. A composite psychogram is shown in Figure 1. 


This group has an unusual approach, with much greater than 
average interest in and capacity for perceiving unusual aspects, as 
well as opposing ones. Their general underdevelopment of intellec- 
tualized controls is reflected in disinterest in accuracy of form. 
Other considerations give rise to the impression that this is a group 
in which is notable the presence of strong basic anxieties, which 
have not been intellectualized or structuralized into any sort of sys- 


tem but remain easily mobilizable. 
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It is probable that the vocationally relevant aspect of the Ror- 
schach findings for this group lies not in consideration of their 
manner of handling of anxiety, as shown in the various K responses, 
but in the more direct meaning of this type of response, i.e., a con- 
cern with three-dimensional space, and with inanimate movement. 
A comment of Rorschach (3) is meaningful here, who remarked, 
in discussing Oberholzer’s case who was a mechanical engineer, 
“There is one final noteworthy characteristic of these interpreta- 
tions. These chiaroscuro responses emphasize the depth of the 
picture as a dimension more than any of the other interpretations. 


Tas_e VIII—Check List of All Physical Scientists and Biologists. 


Physical 
Scientists Biologists 
% % Chi-Square 4 
N 65 188 
Refusal 1 : 2 1 
Ww%+ 18 28 46 24 
= 8 12 14 7 
BVE ll 17 19 10 
Dd%+ 29 45 97 §8653 
S+ 22 34 26 «+14 12.6 <.0l 
Suc, 1 or 11 10 «#15 25 13 
P— 8 12 24 13 
O+ 4 6 41 22 8.1 <.0l 
BVE 9 14 12 6 
At, Sex+ 9 14 45 24 
Range, — ort 10 «15 37 20 
F%+ 13 20 80 43 16.2 <.01 
= 10 «15 8 4 
BV 20 «31 40 2i 
E 7 11 4 2 
Sh Sh 49 75 115 +61 
FK, Fc— 10 +15 30 616 
c+ 16 25 36 0=—«19 
C+ 9 14 23 12 
K,k+ 22 34 25 13 13.8 <.01 
M+ 9 14 3 2 15.9 <.01 
= 26 40 86 46 
r 17-26 53 28 
FM+ 10 15 39 = 21 
_ ys 43 23 
m+ 30 8636 30 «(16 24.2 <.01 


10.6 <1 


=m+ 7 «ll 10 5 
= ae 28 «(15 
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Taste I[X—Comparisons Between All Physical Scientists 
and Biologists. 


Physical Physical 
Scientists Biologists Scientists Biologists 

N: 65 188 N: 65 188 
Age: FY: 

Range 24-69 23-70 Range 4-72 0-89* 

Mean 39.8 41.0 Mean 36.1 44.7 

S.D. 11.3 10.1 S.D. 16.6 18.5 
R: 7 

Range 13-68 10-138 Range 1-10 0-10* 

Mean 32.9 32.7 Mean 5.5 5.3 

S.D. 10.4 16.2 S.D. 1.9 2.0 
ITS: O%: 

Range 2-25 0-28* Range 0-44 0-67* 

Mean 11.0 11.0 Mean 18.6 26.3 

S.D. 4.6 4.8 S.D. 12.2 13.0 
Ww%: Zz 

Range 7-92 4.89* Range 0-4 0-25* 

Mean 37.5 37.6 Mean 0.7 4.4 

S.D. 20.3 17.6 S.D. .96 3.9 


*Owing to an error in tabulation, N for these groups is 186. 


Our subject also stresses perspective and in other interpretations of 
this kind notes a three dimensional quality. According to my expe- 
rience this indicates that a peculiar type of psychological correlation 
is functioning here. There is a special talent for the appreciation 
of spatial relationships, of depth and distance which appears to be 
correlated with the cautious and measured affectivity with depres- 
sive nuances. This talent frequently, perhaps always, is correlated 
with feelings of insufficiency, the content of which is feelings of loss 
of solidity, of instability, of being ‘out of joint with the times’ ”. 
Piotrowski (4) considers use of inanimate movement responses one 
of the signs diagnostic of mechanical ability and its frequent pres- 
ence in this group would seem confirmation. 

How representative these 65 scientists are of the group of phys- 
ical scientists generally in these respects cannot be stated with assur- 
ance but it is probable that they are selected towards the well- 
adjusted end of the range. In view of all the circumstances I would 
guess that the general patterning shown by these men is character- 
istic of physical scientists at this level, but that it is somewhat inten- 
sified in many of those who did not take part in the study. 


Comparison With Biologists. 


These data are readily compared with those obtained for the 
188 biologists reported earlier. The comparisons are given in Tables 
VIII and IX. A composite psychogram for the biologists is given 
in Figure 2. The psychograms are not as revealing as the tables. 
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Figure 2.—Composite Rorschach Psychogram, 186 Biologists. 


Certain important similarities appear. The groups are very like 
in their rather moderate use of W and their above average use of 
Dd, but the physicists make much greater use of the white spaces 
in the cards. 


There is little difference in the use of popular responses, but 
the biologists give significantly more original responses than the 
physicists do, and also, but not significantly, more anatomy and sex 
responses. Greater use of technical responses by the biologists is 
probably a result of the nature of the cards which lend themselves 
so readily to interpretation of animal forms. With the physicists 
technical responses are usually objects, often in motion. 


The much greater use of form responses by the biologists is 
clear and their greater general regard for and criticalness of this 
aspect of the blots appears in the consistently larger numbers of 
entries for the physicists for poor form and for determinants in 
which form is not the dominant factor. This is probably a major 
difference and its relation to the vocational activities is clear.’ 

The significantly greater use by the physicists of K and k re- 
sponses, and of m responses besides indicating directly a special 
interest in three-dimensional space and inanimate movement and 
the somewhat greater incidence of shading shock point up what has 
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already been said about the large amounts of free anxiety mani- 
fested by this group. The biologists are not without anxiety as is 
seen in their shading shock and elsewhere, but they manage it more 
efficiently, and one has the impression that they have succeeded in 
structuring it fairly effectively for the most part. 


The physicists also include more subjects with excess numbers 
of M responses, although this is rather rare in both groups. They 
use movement responses generally much more than do the biologists 
although there is no general tendency to greater introversiveness in 
the group,—they also use more color responses. In general, the 
physicists make much richer use of determinants and there are rela- 
tively few protocols among them without at least accessory use of 
almost all determinants. 


Both groups manifest high amounts of color shock, and there 
are many in each who make very little use of FC and CF. Both 
groups include many persons who are undersocialized. 


There is much less difference between subgroups of physicists 
than between subgroups of biologists. 


It would seem that these differences do have vocational rele- 
vance, and the major aspects can be summed up in the difference 
between the two groups in their interest in form and shading re- 
sponses. For the biologists there is much greater concentration 
upon form and much more interest in accuracy of form. The phys- 
icists, on the other hand, are rather indifferent to this aspect, but 
unlike the biologists manifest considerable concern with three- 
dimensional space and with inariimate movement. This is true of 
both theoretical and experimental physicists. It would seem clear 
that these differences in personality structure can be definitely 
related to the content of the vocations. 


Theoretical generalizations about similarities and differences 
in groups of scientists will not be attempted until the data from 
other groups are available. It may be stated that comparison of the 
individual studies of biologists and physicists are in close accord 
with the group studies. 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents the results of Group Rorschachs of 65 mem- 
bers of faculties in physics (including astrophysics, geophysics, en- 
gineering and physical chemistry) of six different institutions. The 
data show some slight differences in the faculties of different insti- 
tutions, and different subgroups of physicists but these are over- 
shadowed by the similarities. ‘The most striking findings for the 
group as a whole are the extremely high incidence of color and 
shading shock. Other notable characteristics are the extensive use 
of unusual details and white space responses, uncriticalness with 
regard to form; large use of undifferentiated shading responses, and 
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of inanimate movement responses and a low incidence of human 
movement responses along with an emphasis on movement at the 
expense of color. 


Comparisons with a similar group of biologists are made. The 
most striking differences between the groups are the manifest con- 
cern of the biologists with form and of the physicists with three- 
dimensional space and inanimate movement. In Rorschach inter- 
pretation, these differences are correlated with differences in 
amount and handling of anxiety. Whether the demonstrated associ- 
tion between these characteristics and vocation is a causal relation, 
and if so, which is cause and which effect, are not shown by these 
data. 
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The Use of Projective Techniques in the Evaluation 
of Neurosurgical Approaches to Psychiatric 
Treatment’ 


W. DonaLp Ross AND STANLEY L. BLock 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati 


Surgical methods for interrupting pathways in the frontal lobes 
of the brain are now being widely used as an approach to the treat- 
ment of mental illness. The application of these methods, however, 
has not been accompanied by a precise understanding of what 
change, if any, in the personality of the individual is effected by 
each procedure. The Group for Advancement of Psychiatry issued 
a report suggesting a large battery of investigative methods which 
might be used to assure the organization of more knowledge in this 
field (5). A few projects have been reported involving a broad 
range of investigative methods including some projective techniques 
(2) (3) (12) (15). There appears to be a need for a critical ap- 
praisal of the extent and manner of use, to date, of the projective 
techniques for this purpose. 


RorscHACH METHOD 


Studies of single patients would appear to be of limited value, 
especially without any pre-operative examination. Such have been 
reported by Mixter, Tillotson and Wies (16) and by Van Waters and 
Sachs (22). The former authors described signs of “organic” de- 
terioration; the latter noted absence of such signs. The study of an 
individual case of bilateral lobectomy by Klopfer and Tallman 
(9) (10) is relevant although the operation was not performed as a 
“psychosurgical” procedure. 

A report of 10 patients by Robinson (18) also lacks pre-opera- 
tive studies. The seven patients of similar diagnosis used as controls 
could not be expected to portray the pre-operative personalities of 
the experimental subjects. The interesting work of Hutton and 
Bassett (7) presents the same difficulty. They reported quantitative 
results with the Harrower-Erickson multiple choice modification of 





1 The Research Committee of the Society for Projective Techniques and Ror- 
schach Institute, Inc., plans to present surveys of the investigation which has 
been done and which is still continuing in particular areas of application of 
projective techniques. Suggestions are invited for areas which might be cov- 
ered by such reviews. Some current work in progress, will, of course, be missed 
in the initial review of a subject, and it is hoped that workers who are aware 
of studies in progress which have not been mentioned will write in to the 
authors of the review, or to one of the co-chairmen of the Research Committee, 
so that addenda can be published at a later date for each review. 

The first review according to this plan is presented here. 


PAULINE G. VorHAUS 
W. Donacp Ross 
Co-chairmen, Research Committee 
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the Rorschach method. The author’s comparison with normal con- 
trols, rather than with pre-operative testing, does not justify their 
conclusion that the “diminution of creative capacity” is a result of 
the operation per se. The various test results which they obtained 
only make this a plausible hypothesis. They have been testing 
leucotomized subjects already abnormal before operation, without 
having a measurement of the pre-operative abnormality. They men- 
tioned qualitative impressions from previous Rorschach studies 
which were hampered by poor cooperation. Comparison showed.a 
tendency to repeat in the post-operative record the same responses 
which had been given pre-operatively. This tendency may have 
been the result of a lack of significant change in personality char- 
acteristics, since individuals do show changes in Rorschach records 
made at different times when definite personality changes have 
occurred, e.g. during the course of psychotherapy, or during recovery 
from head injury. (19) 

Some well planned studies of patients subjected to frontal 
gyrectomy (12) and of patients after various brain operations and 
brain injuries (6) have included either the Rorschach method (12) 
or a modification of the Rorschach method (6), but the authors 
did not report the results of the Rorschach studies. These were 
both reports placing emphasis on quantitative scores and it has 
been shown that quantitative scores can be obtained by the Ror- 
schach method which correspond with other evidences of severity of 
brain damage. (19) 


Atwell’s report of 42 patients in the volume from Harvard (3) 
gives insufficient detail for one to judge how thoroughly these 
studies were carried out, or whether the conclusions had a quantita- 
tive or qualitative basis. Nor does the previous paper to which he 
makes reference concerning the first 35 patients give any more de- 
tail (4). He concluded that after lobotomy the patients showed 
much more perseveration, more stereotypy, and less fantasy and 
creative imagination. The author (3) felt that there was evidence 
of reduced spontaneity and initiative; and, despite a narrowing or 
constriction of the range of reactions, indications of freer emotional 
expression and fewer restrictions of the patients’ affect. These al- 
leged changes were assumed to interfere with judgment. No con- 
sistent trend in the signs of anxiety was noted. It is a disappoint- 
ment that such conclusions are presented in this volume without 
the evidence on which they are based. 


The most complete Rorschach studies of patients undergoing 
these operations include those of Hunt, reported in Freeman and 
Watts’ monograph (2), those of Kisker (8), McCullough (14) , and 
of Zubin in the Columbia-Greystone Volume (15). 

Hunt's investigation of 40 patients before and after the lobo- 
tomies performed by Freeman and Watts was the pioneer study in 
this field (2). She presented a mixture of quantitative and quali- 
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tative results without presenting an analysis of her data for signifi- 
cance of differences. At two weeks after operation patients were 
considered to show: 1. an increased constriction of personality, as 
judged by R, Z and M responses; 2. greater extra tensiveness, from 
a shift in M:3C ratio to the color side; 3. slight loss in organiza- 
tional, synthesizing and related intellectual qualities; 4. an increased 
percentage of popular responses. There were also attitudinal changes 
involving more apathy and less affect, less self-concern, self-criticism, 
and self-reference, and less response perseveration. A few patients 
were studied at longer intervals after operation, with indications 
that signs of abnormality were decreasing, including features which 
had been attributed to operation. It appears that two weeks was 


not an appropriate time for measuring the lasting effects of lobo- 
tomy. 


Kisker studied 20 patients, including a one year follow-up, but 
he was not able to get sufficiently satisfactory pre- and post-opera- 
tive Rorschach records on an adequate number of them to warrant 
a quantitative analysis of his results. From a qualitative evaluation 
he concluded that Rorschach improvement may or may not parallel 
clinical improvement; that indications of abnormality, including 
“organic signs” had often been anticipated in the pre-operative 
record; and that the operation played a less important role in the 
reorganization of Rorschach patterns than did the pre-psychotic 
and pre-operative personality structure. 


McCullough (14) tested 21 patients after lobotomy but had 
complete Rorschach examinations on only 10 patients, previous to 
operation, 2 weeks post-operative, and 8 weeks post-operative. He 
did not make a statistical analysis for significant changes, but con- 
cluded rather that the changes are to be considered individually, 
without relationship to diagnosis, although paralleling clinical 
change. He described: 1. shifts in W:D:Dd ratio away from W; 
2. a fall and then a rise in $C; 3. an increase in F+-% and in P re- 
sponses; 4. increased Reaction Time to the black cards; 5. longer 
time per response and 6. fewer total responses. The value of such 
findings is dubious without demonstration that they are significant. 

Zubin’s analysis of the Rorschach data of 19 patients subjected 
to partial ablation of the frontal cortex (“topectomy’’) in compari- 
son with 13 controls is the most detailed study in terms of statistical 
criteria (15). Various correlations were tested between individual 
Rorschach scores and between Rorschach scores and other test re- 
sults. The most pronounced change in Rorschach performance 
three months post-operatively in comparison with pre-operative per- 
formance was a decline in Reaction Time greater than occurred in 
the control cases. There were also non-significant trends such as de- 
crease in R, W, M, m, k, FK and increase in W and F—. These were in- 
terpreted as a tendency to decreased anxiety, ambitiousness, con- 
flict and introspection, with a lessening of ambition and lowering 
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of standards of accuracy. Qualitative consideration of the records 
indicated that some patients showed evidences of altered personal- 
ity, while others remained the same. Control patients frequently 
showed the same type of changes. Neither quantitative nor quali- 
tative results. of Rorschach studies at one year follow-up were pub- 
lished in this volume. Zubin reports (23) that studies are continu- 
ing on the application of psychometric scaling procedures to the 
Rorschach method and to other color and movement tests which 
appear to have possibilities in this field. 


Rosvoldt (20) is engaged in a project at Yale in which Ror- 
schach records are made before operation, to be repeated one year 
post-operatively, and to be compared with those of patients with 
other cerebral lesions under surgical treatment, of psychotics and 
of normals. The group at Yale plan to use factor analysis for the 
detection of clusters of categories which change, and to validate the 
Rorschach against psychiatric opinion. 


Lehmann (11) is using Rorschachs and a clinical battery of 
abbreviated projective methods prior to and at three monthly 
intervals after lobotomy on patients at Verdun Protestant Hos- 
pital in Montreal. Schmidt (21) at Norwich State Hospital, Con- 
necticut, is using the Rorschach with other tests on patients prior 
to lobotomy and then at three months, six months, one year and 
two years afterwards. The patients at Norwich are now alternate 
cases between undercutting and standard lobotomy. 

It seems unfortunate that so many of the studies so far reported 
have fallen short in some important respect from the most carefully 
controlled and yet qualitatively discriminating use which could be 
made of the Rorschach technique. Those who have reported quali- 
tative impressions have failed to establish significant changes in 
comparison with controls. The statistical studies, on the other 
hand, have been somewhat mechanically applied without due con- 
sideration of constellations in the Rorschach performance which 
might be correlated with particular operative results. It is rare to 
find the combination of a regard for statistical criteria with a pene- 
trating understanding of the dynamic patterns displayed in Ror- 
schach records and a sensitivity to the modifications which would 
be expected if the operation should bring about a change in per- 
sonality integrations. Techniques such as Cronbach’s “pattern 
tabulation” (1) offer possibilities for such investigation, and this 
approach should not be left unexplored. Such a combined quanti- 
tative and qualitative handling of the Rorschach method would be 
one of the most important units in a well organized research pape 
on the neurosurgical approach to psychiatric treatment. 


OTHER PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Less use has been made of other projective techniques and with 
apparently even greater difficulty in evaluating the results. 
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Hunt (2) used the Kent-Rosanoff word association test on 40 
patients before, and two weeks after operation and concluded that 
there was a change involving: 1. a longer total time; 2. fewer ex- 
tremely delayed responses; 3. fewer failures in response; 4. fewer 
“peculiar” responses; 5. fewer self-reference responses; 6. less per- 
severation and 7. less objection to taking the test. 


The Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test showed no evidence of 
defect in a case of bilateral frontal lobectomy tested by Nichols and 
Hunt (17) and apparently no results worth mentioning specifically 
by Malmo (12) who used it in his large battery of tests on frontal 
gyrectomy patients. 


The Columbia-Greystone group (15) have used a word-associa- 
tion test, a mirror drawing experiment, the Levy movement cards 
and a humor test. The results of all these methods including the 
Rorschach technique, are summarized by Landis: “There is no 
clear-cut evidence of a consistent or uniform personality change 
which resulted from any particular variety of topectomy in which 
the operation could clearly be said to be solely responsible for the 
change.” 


Hutton and Bassett’s (7) projective methods included a story 
telling test, stemming from the T.A.T., but using sentences as 
stimuli. They also used a specially devised drawing test as well 
as the “Raven projection.” The results of all these tests were in- 
corporated into the authors’ conclusions, already mentioned; 
namely, that creative activity is diminished by pre-frontal leuco- 
tomy. 


The Yale group (20) is using the Thematic Apperception Test 
in a manner similar to their use of the Rorschach method. They 
are also using a humor test devised by Redlich. 


Lehmann’s “clinical battery” (11) includes word association lists 
and some of the T.A.T. cards. His group is also collecting finger 
paintings before and at weekly intervals after operation, evaluated 
according to a scoring system which Lehmann has devised. This 
seems an extremely promising approach, especially if finger paint- 
ings are obtained for several weeks prior to operation. 


In general the problem of measuring personality changes fol- 
lowing brain surgery is the problem of using techniques which will 
record the functioning of the total personality in action, and yet be 
susceptible to objective and quantitative analysis. Progress has been 
made on this problem by batteries of part function tests such as 
those employed by Halstead (6) and by Malmo (12) (13), but the 
possibilities of the projective techniques when analyzed both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively have not been fully explored. 
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CASE STUDIES 


The Use of the House-Tree-Person Test in a Case 
of Marital Discord 


Joun N. Buck 
Lynchburg State Colony, Virginia 


In the winter of 1947, Mrs. Edna Deacon (nee: Thomas)! was 
referred for advice concerning her marital difficulties. She asked 
that an attempt be made to determine whether or not there was 
any chance of her problems being resolved satisfactorily and with- 
out recourse to frank separation. Two things were soon apparent: 
(a) that she was deeply chagrined at her failure to make a success 
of her marriage; and (b) she knew surprisingly little about the 
man to whom she had been married for nearly a decade, and by 
whom she had had two sons. 


In the first several interviews it developed that Mrs. Deacon 
was a badly disturbed individual; that while her husband, Prince 
Deacon, offered no objection to his wife’s consulting a psycholo- 
gist, he had no intention of seeking counsel for himself—ultimately, 
however, he did consent to two diagnostic interviews. 


HIsToRIES 


Edna Deacon was born in 1916 (at full term and without 
injury) to Professor and Mrs. Thomas, who were then 48 and 27 
years of age, respectively. Edna was their second child and sec- 
ond daughter; later they had two sons. 

Mrs. Thomas, who was born in the Far East, was the daughter’ 
of teachers. She came to the United States to acquire a higher 
education. Here she was a pupil of Professor Thomas, whom she 
married after her graduation from college. She found sexual re- 
lations highly distasteful; spent most of her honeymoon being “ill”. 
She once told Edna that she endured coitus only because she 
wanted very much to have children and she knew no other way of 
becoming pregnant. 


Edna’s musical education, like that of her sister and brothers, 
was extensive, intensive and expensive; and this expenditure of 
funds (so essential to the culture-minded Mrs. Thomas) meant 
that the family was constantly teetering on the brink of financial 
disaster—a fact of which the children were acutely aware. 

Mrs. Thomas ruled her four children dictatorially; for example, 
she had always felt that a string-quartet was an ideal medium for 
expressing music, so nothing would do but that her four children 
become a string quartet! 





2 All names in this case report are fictitious. 
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Mrs. Thonias has always felt her social position keenly; that is 
to say, she has regarded herself as one of the social leaders of her 
community. 


Professor Thomas, who was old enough to be grandfather 
rather than father of his children, left their rearing to his wife. 
The children’s noise irritated him to distraction; Mrs. Thomas 
kept the children away from him as much as possible. When 
Professor Thomas did discipline the children, he was tempestuous 
and intolerant. 


Mrs. Deacon had the usual diseases of childhood; none was 
serious; none left any detectable damage. She sustained no serious 
injury of any sort. 

Mrs. Deacon had her first sexual experience when she was six; 
this consisted of mutual inspection with a playmate of the same 
age and sex. About two years later there was mutual inspection 
and manipulation of genitalia with a playmate of the same age, but 
the opposite sex. At age twelve she first masturbated. She had 
numerous “dates” from her early ’teens onward, but her tendency 
to dominate seems to have prevented her from becoming seriously 
involved with any male until she was in graduate school. 


Mrs. Deacon stated that she was always somewhat jealous of her 
sister, “She was always the perfect type; in contrast I seemed 
always to be getting into difficulty of one sort or another—she was 
small and dainty, I was always so big and awkward.” Edna has 
always had a close affectional relationship with her mother; re- 
cently she has felt more strongly attached to and dependent upon 
her mother (with whom she has always identified) . 


Edna did well in school. Her parents set high academic goals; 
goals at which she rebelled strongly, though her intellectual ability 
was sufficiently high to make their attainment relatively easy. (She 
earned all her college degrees in minimal time.) However, Edna 
has never been able to dispel her feelings that her scholarships, 
her scholastic honors, and so on, were granted because of her 
mother’s influence and not because of any real superiority on her 
part. 

This maternal dominance extended into the field of post-college 
employment, for Mrs. Thomas promptly “arranged” for Edna’s 
employment as a teacher. Edna found herself in almost immediate 
conflict as the result of her inability to meet her own high standards 
of instruction. 


At life age 22 she met Prince Deacon. She decided that she 
would marry him, and did so a year later. 


Prince Deacon was born to Dr. and Mrs. Deacon in a Northern 
State in 1914, at full term, and without injury. At that time Dr. 
Deacon was 40, his wife 34. Prince was their only child. _Dr. 
Deacon was a prominent scientist; his wife a professional woman. 
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Dr. Deacon’s health failed when Prince was an infant, and the 
family moved south; settled in a small rural community. 


Prince’s parents were aggressive, domineering people, who re- 
garded the relatively unambitious, relaxed, let-the-next-day-take- 
care-of-itself attitude of their neighbors as little short of indecent 
and felt that they, the Deacons, were duty bound to lead these 
unfortunate folk out of the past and inculcate them with the civili- 
zation of the North. The Deacons soon assumed a leading role in 
their community—they also succeeded in building up a great deal 
of yesentment. 


Mr. Deacon's parents reared Prince with what he describes as 
a “firm” hand. His mother spent much time instructing him in 
his “duties”, set as a sort of motto, ‘““There is no excuse for failure.” 
She was puritanical in belief; she did not propose to have a dis- 
senter for a son. Mr. Deacon received little frank affection, for his 
parents regarded any overt demonstration of emotion as unseemly. 
The affectional bond between his: mother and his father was so 
strong, however, that he was never able to feel that he was much 
more than an unessential third person in the family. 


In early childhood Mr. Deacon learned that he could not suc- 
cessfully oppose his parents directly, so he began to develop the 
system of passive resistance which he has since almost perfected; 
almost, because he has never been wholly able to avoid periodic 
outbursts of violent rage. When he was in military school, for 
example, he once developed blisters on his heels from drilling. He 
did not report this condition to anyone, for he regarded it as a sign 
of weakness to admit disability of any sort. As the tallest of his 
squad, he was placed in the rear. Several times his feet hurt him 
so badly that he dropped behind; each time the Sergeant remon- 
strated. Mr. Deacon did not deign to reply. Finally the Sergeant 
stepped on Mr. Deacon’s heels in an effort to get him to close 
ranks. Without a word, Mr. Deacon whirled and felled the Ser- 
geant with the butt of his rifle. 


Mr. Deacon never has had a close friend; in fact, he has had but 
one male with whom he was more than distantly friendly. 


He denies any homosexual experience. He first masturbated at 
age twelve. Apparently masturbation always occasioned a great 
deal of guilt. He denies ever having had sexual intercourse prior to 
marriage. He was thrice engaged prior to his marriage; each time 
broke off the engagement when the tie threatened to become per- 
manently binding. It is noteworthy that he now possesses all the 
love letters that he has ever received; has them neatly catalogued! 


When Mr. Deacon was 16, his father died. Mr. Deacon at- 
tributed the death of his father largely to the temporary absence 
of his mother from the home, and from then onward he has cor- 
dially hated his mother. 
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Mr. Deacon went to an engineering school, did fairly good work, 
but never as good as one would expect. It is not surprising that he 
disliked languages. He secured employment easily; elected to take 
work that would keep him out of doors and away from home most 
of the time. 

It is apparent that in the rather brief period of courtship that 
ended in the marriage of the two persons under consideration it 
was Edna who was the aggressor, ever the pursuer. 


From the beginning the marriage seemed destined to failure. 
For example, during the honeymoon, Prince went to lie down after 
lunch one day, stating that he wished to take a nap. Edna let him 
sleep for awhile, then when friends of his came to visit them, she 
called him. She received no response, so she shook him; still no 
response. She then shook him again; this time the response was 
quick, violent and definite: Prince, without-saying a word, struck 
her savagely with the back of his arm sending her reeling across 
the room against the opposite wall. 

Prince and Edna soon came to conflict over the future social 
role that the couple was to play in the community. She wished to 
carry on in her mother’s tradition; to entertain and be entertained 
frequently: he, who had never liked having people about him, saw 
no reason for making himself miserable. Edna liked very much to 
play bridge, to play tennis, to swim, to play volleyball, to be en- 
gaged in all sorts of civic activities; Prince liked nothing better than 
to seat himself in a comfortable chair after a good dinner, to lose 
himself in reading—fact or fiction. 


Edna liked to do things to and for people, to make decisions 
for herself—and others. Prince shuddered at the idea that someone 
might interfere with him, could not conceive of any excuse sufficient 
to justify his meddling in the affairs of someone else; and as for 
making a decision, he had long ago concluded that in most cases 
it was quite unnecessary to come to any specific decision, for if one 
waited long enough most things worked themselves out one way 
or another. 

Edna, who had been raised on a financial shoestring, so to 
speak, saw no reason for not availing herself of ready credit. Prince 
had from his earliest days been indoctrinated in the theory that 
one never purchased anything until one had the money with which 
to pay for it in full. 

With the birth of the children, more conflict developed, and 
this time it was not restricted to Edna and Prince, for Prince’s 
mother came to visit them fairly frequently. To begin with, Edna 
believed in allowing the children the utmost possible freedom; 
freedom of speech and freedom from restriction. Prince contended 
that children should be seen and not heard, and seen only when 
they could not be kept out of sight. He stated quite frankly that it 
was his opinion that children should be raised in strict isolation— 
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at least isolation from him—until they were six or seven. Grand- 
mother Deacon had a somewhat different attitude, but it was 
wholeheartedly authoritarian in tone. It must be remembered, too, 
that relations between Prince and his mother were at best cold and 
strained. 


When things at home became intolerable, Edna attempted to 
secure compensation by a flight into society, so to speak; Prince, 
on the other hand, sought refuge in sleep or in illness. Except for 
a mildly deficient thyroid function, for which he received prompt 
and adequate supportive glandular substance, there was no physio- 
logical basis for his complaints that could be detected by the 
internist. 

At the time Edna first came for advice, three things had served 
to convince her that she must have help if her marriage were not 
to break up promptly: (1) for seven months Prince had been sex- 
ually impotent; (2) several times Prince had had violent temper 
tantrums when the play of the children had annoyed him; and 
(3) she herself had become so tense that she was finding it impos- 
sible even to play with her sons without becoming highly emotional. 


DIAGNOsTIC PROCEDURES: Mrs. DEACON 


Although Mrs. Deacon's intelligence level was not in question, 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Form II, was administered for pos- 
sible qualitative information. On it she attained a Verbal 1.Q. of 
140; a Performance I.Q. of 132; a Full-scale I.Q. of 137. The sub- 
test scores were remarkably uniform; none showed any significant 
deviation from the norm. 


Mrs. Deacon was then given the Philo-Phobe,? the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT), the Rorschach and the House-Tree- 
Person (H-T-P). 

The Philo-Phobe reveals that Mrs. Deacon is deeply worried 
about her present situation in general. She is acutely concerned 
about her present sexual dissatisfaction; she feels (a) that she 
has somehow failed to make secure her husband’s love; (b) that 
she is inadequate as a mother; and (c) that the family’s present 
financial condition contributes strongly to the marital rift. 

She is emotionally unstable. She shows that much of the esthetic 
veneer acquired through her mother’s intensive training is actually 





*The Philo-Phobe is essentially a formalized but not rigidly structured psy- 
chiatric interview consisting of twenty questions, each of which has several 
sub-parts. The questions, which are specifically designed to direct but not to 
dictate the subject’s response, are intended to provide the examiner with 
information concerning the subject’s aspirations, his dream life, his anxieties 
and fears, his likes and dislikes, his powers of self evaluation, his ethico-moral 
development, etc. The Philo-Phobe was developed empirically upon an eclectic 
theoretical structure. It has been used successfully with subjects from life age 
8 upward who could and would verbalize. 
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rather thin; that basically she is highly sensuous and would gladly 


sacrifice certain of her acquired tastes for more elemental satisfac- 
tions. 


Recently her dreams have begun to assume a sort of unreal 
quality: the people about whom she dreams have faces, but they 
speak but seldom and they act even less frequently. It appears 
that the rigidifying of the personality that she exhibits clinically is 
invading the less conscious aspects of her personality. 


She has recently had a lowering of her frustration tolerance 
threshold; she now becomes severely annoyed by little things that 
never bothered her before. 


The following two comments, with their specific subjectivity, 
seem worthy of quotation: In response to the question, “What do 
you think is the greatest injustice in the world?” she states, “Right 
now I would probably say, ‘When people can’t live by themselves’. 
You have always got relatives and in-laws to contend with”, and 
in answer to, ‘““What is the most unfair thing that ever happened 
to you?”, she responded, ‘Maybe not having well-adjusted parents.” 


Of all the people she knows, she likes her husband best, her 
mother comes next, her children come third. Mrs. Deacon recog- 
nizes that this sequence is definitely unconventional but that is how 
it is. There are many people that she dislikes, but her mother-in- 
law and her father are the most prominent. 


She would like very much to be a small, petite person (in a sense 
a carbon copy of the sister whom she has always envied) and she 
would prefer to be less dominant, less out-going, better satisfied 
and adjusted. 


From an ethical and moral point of view she indicates that she 
has a rather liberal philosophy; might, in fact, be called a mild 
agnostic with high ethical standards. 


Mrs. Deacon’s TAT stories are given fluently and freely. In all 
but four of the stories the principal characters are Mrs. Deacon, 
her husband, her children, her parents, or some combination 
thereof (the restricted range indicates that Mrs. Deacon’s present 
situation dominates her thinking). In only one story was a pleasant 
feeling-tone indicated for the principal character: feelings of fa- 
tigue, fear, doubt and inadequacy predominated. The thema vary 
rather widely. Two of the principal thema involve (1) feeling of 
loss of her husband; and (2) mother-child relationships (at times 
those with her own mother and at times those with her childien) . 
The outcomes of her-stories are almost uniformly predicated as 
pessimistic and show a great deal of phantasy concerning flight, 
both from the home and into phantasy. The TAT reveals nothing 
to indicate the presence of any disturbance of psychotic proportions. 
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Summation of Mrs. Deacon’s Rorschach follows and speaks for 
itself: 


Location Determinant Content Popular-Original 
W-5 M-2 Fc-0 (5) H-1 P-6 
W-l} 7 FM-10 c-l Hd-3 0-4 
WS-1 m-3 C’-1 (1) A-ll 
Ad-3 (H-+-A): (Hd+Ad)=12:6 
D-16 k-0 FC-3 Obj.-1 
d-3 K-1 CF-0 (2) A.Obj.-1 Sum C=14 
dr-2 FK-0 C0 Ana-l 
F-7 Cloud-1! M: Sum C=2:114 
W%-25 Responses=28 Map-l (FM+M): (Fc+c+C’)=13:2 
D%-57 F%—25 Ice-1 R’s to last 3 cards=—36% 
d%-10 F4%=—82 W:M=7:2 


dd4S%-8  A%—50 


Mrs. Deacon’s H-T-P® is presented in full detail. The drawings 
are accompanied by complete quantitative and qualitative analyses. 
In the interest of economy of space the full Post-Drawing Interroga- 
tion has been omitted. 


QUANTITATIVE SCORING: Mrs. DEACON 


Quantitative scoring of Mrs. Deacon’s drawings gives a per cent 
Raw G. I.Q. score of 110; a Net-Weighted 1.Q. score of 122; a 
Good I.Q. score of 124; a Flaw I.Q. score of 105. The disparity 
between the per cent Raw G and the Net-Weighted score I.Q.’s is 
not highly significant (may, in fact, largely be accounted for by 
the percentage method of calculating the Raw G score) . The sharp 
disparity between the Good and the Flaw I.Q. scores, however, is 
significant and indicates the crippling effect that the emotional 
factors within the personality are having upon her ability to analyze 
critically and objectively. The good I.Q. score (believed to repre- 
sent the present maximum potential level of intellectual function— 
usually never completely realizable) is in keeping with the high 
intellectual level suggested by the anamnesis and her intelligence 
test scores. 

Analysis of her Raw D score of 6 reveals that there are no D3’s 
and only one D2, and indicates that the disparity between Good 
and Flaw I.Q. scores is not actually pathological. The score pattern 
implies that the personality disturbance is in its earlier stages of 
development. 

Her Raw A score of 32 is very high and indicates a tendency 
toward overproductivity. 

The means score range is a 4-classification one (from average 
to very superior) , and neither it nor the means score pattern even 
remotely suggests the presence of a psychotic disturbance. 

Mrs. Deacon’s Good and Flaw scores for Details are in the Su- 
perior to Very Superior range; show among other things, a ten- 
dency to seek satisfaction in reality rather than to withdraw from 





® Mr. and Mrs. Deacon’s drawings were obtained before it became standard 
practice always to secure chromatic drawings as well as achromatic. 
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reality. Her Good score (27) connotes a mildly pathoformic over- 
concern with the so-called elements of everyday living and her Flaw 
score of zero implies a somewhat overly critical view of such mat- 
ters. 

Mrs. Deacon’s Good and Flaw scores for Proportion are in the 
Dull Average range; and indicate definite judgmental difficulty. 
The Good score suggests that Mrs. Deacon is exhibiting an unfor- 
tunate amount of rigidity in her thinking, and the Flaw score im- 
plies that she is having difficulty evaluating adequately the persons 
with whom she comes in contact and the situations affecting her. 

Mrs. Deacon’s Good score for Perspective is in the Superior 
range and connotes a high degree of (1) intellectual development; 
(2) social maturity. Her Flaw score of Average suggests that pres- 
ently she is finding it difficult to evaluate herself objectively in rela- 
tion to others and to her environment in general; in short, she is 
losing insight. 

Mrs. Deacon’s scores for her House are both in the Above 
Average area—her present “average’”—but they are below her usual 
level of function. That they are no lower is a further indication 
that, disturbing as her present situation is, her personality integrity 
has not as yet suffered greatly. There is the further implication 
that she does not feel that she is really much to blame for her pres- 
ent highly unsatisfactory domestic situation. 

Mrs. Deacon’s Good score for the Tree is in the expected Supe- 
rior area (the quantitative scores for the Tree are usually the 
highest of the three wholes, and, therefore, have little significance 
when they are above the patient’s mean) , but her Flaw score is in 
the Moron area and suggests that Mrs. Deacon feels unable to 
evaluate adequately the satisfaction resources available to her in 
her environment. 

Both the Good and the Flaw scores for Mrs. Deacon’s Person 
are in the Very Superior range. The very high Good score sug- 
gests that Mrs. Deacon may find—or be seeking to find—great satis- 
faction in general social intercourse and the very low Flaw score 
implies that she may exhibit a rather critical (perhaps snobbish) 
attitude toward those with whom she associates, which may serve 
to prevent attainment of that satisfaction. 


QUALITATIVE ScoRING: Mrs. DEACON 
House 


Details: All essential details are present. Mrs. Deacon has made 
little use of non-essentials. Her avoidance of an expression of mate- 
rial connotes, in a negative way, a tendency to blunt, direct action. 
She does not attribute to herself in particular much blame for her 
domestic difficulties. She is not particularly feminine in her choice 
of details. 

The fact that the full-length chimney was the nineteenth item 
drawn indicates her sexual maladjustment. The triangular porch 
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Mrs. DEAcON’s HousE 


roof is overemphasized (sexual symbols arouse concern regardless 
of gender). Overconcern with orifices is indicated by the careful 
framing of the windows. The emphasis upon the projecting eave- 
lines shows a tendency to be overdefensive in her behavior toward 
those sharing the home with her (with the probability that con- 
comitantly she feels hostile toward them). The windows are in a 
sense “barred” and the door is rendered almost inaccessible by a 
“boxed-in” porch—to her the House is a prison in a very real sense. 
The emphasis upon the containing (peripheral) lines of the roof 
and Walls indicates her feelings of a need to keep herself under 
strict control, suggests that frank emotional outbursts are difficult 
to avoid. 


Proportion: Mrs. Deacon depicts her strong feeling of hastility 
toward her mother-in-law by diminishing in size the dormer win- 
dow in the upper story of the wing (the room which her mother- 
in-law occupies). The uncommonly small door points up once 
again her feeling of constriction with a concomitant desire to with- 
draw. oe 

Perspective: The House is rigidly framed on the page from a 
lateral standpoint and is up from the center in the vertical plane 
(the former implies a rigid attempt to maintain balance; the latter, 
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a feeling of over-striving). The inferior placement of the door in 
relation to the porch and the impression one gets that the porch is 
tilting forward, serve only to emphasize the feeling that Mrs. 
Deacon wishes to maintain inviolate her personality integrity and 
to reveal as little as possible concerning herself. 

She indicates still further her concern with her wholly unsatis- 
fying sexual life by her inability to draw her large full-length 
chimney except as a flat facade, this despite the fact that she man- 
ages to portray three-dimensionality quite well in the much smaller 
chimney in the wing. 

Time: The time consumption of 14 minutes, 18 seconds, for this 
drawing is definitely pathoformic. There was one pathoformic 
intra-whole pause: after Mrs. Deacon had first drawn her door, 
she erased the top of the door as if dissatisfied with its height; 
paused a full 20 seconds before redrawing the top line of the door 
at its original point. She would like to be able to make free and 
easy adjustments, but she cannot do so now. 

Line Quality: There is no consistency in the line quality in her 
drawing of the House. Some lines are forceful, free, and unrein- 
forced; others are hesitant and quite unsure. The line quality for 
the already several times commented upon chimney is uncommonly 
bad and offers further evidence that this particularly detail is 
deeply significant for Mrs. Deacon. 

Criticality: There was a considerable amount of erasure about 
the chimney, and without subsequent improvement: she managed 
to lend an ephemeral quality to the chimney (here almost unques- 
tionably a penis-symbol) by erasing the roof peak only half- 
heartedly. She noticed and corrected the porch pillar transparency 
revealing the base of the door, but not the transparency showing 
the top. (Her critical judgment is functioning at a relatively low 
level. 

pe Mrs. Deacon’s attitude was highly ambivalent. She 
desired help, but at the same time she was sufficiently sophisticated 
to realize that in producing the drawings she would undoubtedly 
reveal much that she would prefer to keep secret. 

Drive: If Mrs. Deacon had not had great drive, she could never 
have completed her House. 


Comments: (Under comments only those that appear to have 
special significance are mentioned.) 


Drawing Phase: As she began to draw the House, she remarked, 
“I always draw a House just like I did in the third grade, but I 
think I will draw this one different just for fun.” (The strength of 
her compulsion to draw the House which is the scene of her tre- 
mendous conflict is revealed by this statement, since she had a 
stereotype House available.) After she began to draw the windows 
in the main wall, she remarked, “I am not trying to ‘cook’ the 
results, but I am conscious of some of the moves I make and what 
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they might mean.” (Mrs. Deacon is not unsophisticated psychologi- 
cally, but she is surprised at her relative inability to control that 
which she is producing.) 

Post-Drawing: Her failure to draw in the attic windows obvi- 
ously puzzled her (this omission of details in the area symbolizing 
phantasy serves as further evidence that Mrs. Deacon basically seeks 
to satisfy her needs in reality rather than in phantasy) . 

Her answers to Questions H5 and H6 reveal two further sources 
of conflict for her: (1) she dislikes the country acutely; (2) she 
loathes housekeeping (she tries to rationalize the latter dislike by 
attributing her antipathy to the fact that food-rationing during 
World War II made cooking a relatively hopeless task). Her com- 
ment that her House needs a bigger and better door reveals a 
recognition of her presently developing tendency to withdraw, 
which contrasts sharply with her well-developed need for affiliation. 

Association: Mrs. Deacon associates the House with her chil- 
dren, her husband and her mother-in-law. 

Concept: The concept is highly subjective. There is here no 
multiplicity of identity. This is her House only. The House is, in 
fact, a rather good reproduction of her own home, a photograph 
of which the examiner has seen. It is quite clear that this House 
has strongly ambivalent valence for her. There is nothing bizarre 
or particularly unconventional about the concept, the production 
of which was not marked by any great organizational difficulties. 
The relative inferiority of the execution of the plan, however, for 
one of her basic intellectual level, serves as an index of the degree 
to which emotional factors are depressing the level of her intellec- 
tual efficiency. 


TREE 


Details: All essentials are present. The only non-essential detail 
is the groundline (indicative of insecurity). Emphasis is placed 
upon the branches, which are sturdy and numerous (the subject 
seeks satisfaction in many well organized ways) . 

From the standpoint of the sequence of details, significant is the 
fact that the branches were left bare until all else had been drawn; 
at the last Mrs. Deacon produced the diffuse shading which “spilled 
over” the page’s borders at the top and on both sides. Basically 
the subject has available adequate means (as shown by the 
branches) for satisfying her needs and drives in reality, but her 
present and immediate resources (the leaf structure) are poorly 
controlled and produce generalized anxiety. 

The shading on the left trunk connotes anxiety and at the 
same time indicates the probable source of the anxiety, the sun* 
(which is believed to symbolize the figure of power and/or warmth 





* At the time at which these drawings were obtained it had not yet become 
standard procedure to ask the subject to draw a sun and a ground line in 
each drawing in which he had not already produced them spontaneously. 
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Mrs. DEACON’s TREE 


in the environment) , the presence of which she cannot portray in 
the picture (in this case the sun appears to represent her husband, 
and her feeling of great distance from him is expressed effectively) . 

Proportion: The size of the Tree (it is so large that it cannot 
be contained upon the form page) connotes strong feelings of 
environmental pressure with a concomitant desire to act and/or 
phantasy aggressively. 

Perspective: The fact that the Tree extends considerably beyond 
the upper boundary of the form page suggests a present patho- 
formic need to seek satisfaction in phantasy. The placement of the 
Tree upon the form page implies: (1) some depression of mood 
(the Tree’s base is almost at the bottom of the page); (2) well- 
developed rigidity (the trunk is in almost the exact center of the 
page). The top of the branch structure appears to lean slightly 
to the left (she presently seeks emotional satisfaction in phantasy) . 
Her method of presenting the Tree full-face, so to speak, and un- 
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protected, suggests that Mrs. Deacon ordinarily is a rather blunt, 
straightforward person who has little use for the social graces. The 
completely fluid branch presentation implies a rather high degree 
of adaptability. 

Time: The time of 5 minutes, 35 seconds, is not excessive. 

Line Quality: The very faint lines at the root level suggest a 
feeling of a somewhat tenuous grasp upon reality. Striking is the 
difference in quality between the carefully controlled shading on 
the trunk and roots (she’s been anxious about her relationship with 
Prince for some time) , and the diffuse, uncontrolled shading which 
provides for leaves by implication (at the moment she feels that 
things are rapidly getting out of control) . 

Criticality: As meticulous as the production was, it is to be noted 
that she was unable to complete her drawing within the space 
allotted. In view of her obviously basic high intelligence this is, 
in a sense, an index of her tremendous feeling of constriction by 
and within the environment. 

Attitude: The Tree was the most easily produced of the three 
wholes. Perhaps this is because it seems to tap no consciously recog- 
nized area of conflict. 


Comments: 


Drawing Phase: During her initial time latency of 10 seconds, 
she remarked, “The Tree is the world’s worst thing I could draw.” 
When the Tree was about half completed, she said, ‘““The symbolism 
of this to me is by far considerably more beyond my understanding 
than the other.” These exceedingly awkward statements from a 
well-educated school teacher serve as a further index of the degree 
of disturbance. 

Post-Drawing: Mrs. Deacon said that the Tree was ambivalent, 
when she was asked whether it was a man or a woman. Said she, 
“It has a masculine stance and frilly leaves” (this is a remarkably 
accurate description of her appearance as well as her present role) . 
She stated that the weather in this picture was fairly bright, the sun 
was shining, but it was cold. She paused a moment and then com- 
mented, “Although there is leaves on it, and there shouldn’t be if it 
is cold.” She located the sun in the north and saw nothing incon- 
gruous about such placement (‘sun in the north” usually sym- 
bolizes a feeling that the milieu is cold). She stated that the Tree 
had three shrubs about it; in short, three inferior and presumably 
dependent figures (her husband and the two children?) . To her an 
oak symbolizes strength—‘“‘a rigid sort of strength rather than flexi- 
ble strength” (Mrs. Deacon is herself strong, but in a too rigid way) . 

Associations: She associated with the Tree the yard about the 
school in which she once taught; the symbol “V-for-Victory,” the 
principal of the school in which she taught, and her mother-in-law. 
It seems rather striking that the two persons with whom she associ- 
ates her Tree are individuals with whom she has had many con- 
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Mrs. DEACON’s PERSON 


flicts; and the characteristics, strength, self-reliance, and so on, that 
she attributes to them are well-developed characteristics of her own. 

Concept: The concept is conventional. In very large measure 
the Tree is a remarkably accurate self-portrait. Bear in mind that 
the Tree does not have a happy degree of positive valence for her. 


PERSON 


Details: All essentials are present. There is a minimal use of 
non-essential details, but adequate clothing is drawn. The clothing 
seems to be employed here as a cloak under which to conceal true 
sexual identity. 

There is strong emphasis on body curves (expressing rather 
acute body consciousness, which is not surprising under the circam- 
stances). It is to be noted that the features, and particularly the 
lips of the drawn Person, are quite feminine (one suspects that 
Mrs. Deacon subconsciously would welcome a more feminine role— 
and physique). The well-outlined, but unshaded hair, suggests 
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hostile phantasy concerning sexual matters. The reinforcement of 
the profile connotes a more or less conscious recognition of the fact 
that in her general interpersonal relationships she dons a mask, 
so to speak. 

Significant also is the fact that the head and the trunk were not 
joined by a neck until each had been drawn completely and sep- 
arately. (There is acute conflict between intellectual control 
and immediate satisfaction of body drives) . 

Proportion: The coat was originally drawn as if it were an 
overcoat rather than a suit coat, but even after it was reduced in 
size, the clothing appears to be much too large for the Person (the 
suggestion seems to be that her present pseudo-masculine role is 
overwhelming Mrs. Deacon) . 

Perspective: The drawn figure is almost perfectly “framed” upon 
the form page (implying an unhappy lack of flexibility of behavior 
in interpersonal relationships). The expression of tension within 
the personality is strikingly depicted in the position of the drawn 
Person: it is difficult to tell from the drawing whether the Person 
is about to collapse or is about to jump. The same holds true for 
the arm: one cannot tell, for example, whether the arm is about to 
be thrust savagely into the pocket or withdrawn with equal force. 

The Person is in almost “absolute profile’ (Mrs. Deacon ex- 
presses in this way the almost crippling hostility presently engen- 
dered by her interpersonal relationships) . 

Time: The time consumption of 8 minutes, 59 seconds, is defi- 
nitely pathoformic. There was an initial latency of 60 seconds 
duration (this serves only to accentuate the growing belief that it 
is her close interpersonal relationships that produce the most 
anxiety) . 

Line Quality: Her motor control was good, but her lines were 
almost all short and sketchy, given force only through reinforce- 
ment. 

Criticality: There was erasure with a resultant diminution of 
the original very great disparity between the size of the coat and 
the Person occupying it. This reduction in size, incidentally, al- 
tered the original striking resemblance to the coat worn by Mrs. 
Deacon’s father-in-law in an oil painting (it must be borne in mind 
that Mrs. Deacon’s father-in-law was a very large man; her husband 
is extremely large) . 


Comments: 


Drawing Phase: When she began to draw the Person, after her 
initial latency of sixty seconds, her comment was, “I still haven’t 
decided what to draw. I can draw a good stick figure.” (Stick figures 
are most commonly drawn by individuals who regard their fellow 
men with hostility.) After she drew the collar, she remarked, 
laughingly, and in somewhat embarrassed fashion, “This collar is 


a little too big for him” (the accentuation of the collar serves to 
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enhance the relative inadequacy of the individual wearing it) . 

Post-Drawing: She found it far more difficult to verbalize con- 
cerning her drawn Person than she had for either of the other two 
wholes. The frustration that her conflicts with Prince have created 
within her came out when she remarked, in effect, that the drawn 
Person was thinking about himself and his father (she is bitterly 
resentful of the fact that her father-in-law—even in death—still 
exercises an abnormal amount of influence over her husband) . 

She aggressed overtly against Prince with her comments, “I don’t 
think he has got any brains”, and, “He isn’t thinking.” 

She said also, “There is nothing physically wrong with him that 
I can see” (expressing her belief that there is nothing really wrong 
with Prince, despite his protestations to the contrary) . 

She stated sarcastically, ‘“‘He needs heels on his shoes—the kind 
of heels you put on a man’s shoes, I don’t mean high heels.” “See 
how much larger he was? The head was too small. I cut him down 
to size.” 

Associations: The Person made her think of: (1) her father-in- 
law, because his coat was cut that long and because the drawn Per- 
son had a “bay-window” similar to old Dr. Deacon’s; and (2) her 
husband. 

Concept: The drawn Person was: (1) a self portrait;® (2) her 
husband; (3) her father-in-law. Such multiplicity of identity is not 
a happy sort of sign, serves merely to give a clearer picture of the 
conflicts within her home. This specificity of identity indicates that 
it is her relationships with her immediate relatives that engender 
so much emotion, not interpersonal relationships in general. 

In the PDI she revealed an ambivalent attitude toward her hus- 
band (though it was largely unfavorable); a frankly and com- 
pletely hostile attitude toward her father-in-law. 


SuMMaARY: Mrs. DEACON 


Quantitative and qualitative analyses of Mrs. Deacon’s H-T-P 
reveal the presence of: (1) strong anxiety (both specific and gen- 
eralized) ; (2) intolerable frustration of the need for sexual satis- 
faction; (3) strongly conflicting attitudes toward the members of 
her immediate household—with hostility predominating; (4) pain- 
ful feelings of insecurity and inadequacy; (5) unsatisfied needs for 
dominance, exhibition, achievement, affiliation, and _ rejection 
(specific) ; and (6) rigidity. 

As defense mechanisms she has employed escape (both into 
society and to a lesser degree into phantasy) , suppression, and pro- 
jection. 

The conclusion based upon the anamnesis, the H-T-P, and the 
other psychological material, is that Mrs. Deacon is in an acute 
reactive state of anxiety. She is, however, able to verbalize all of 





5 Although this was not expressed verbally during the PDI, at a subsequent 
interview she remarked that it might well be a picture of herself. 
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her major conflict situations and can evaluate them with a fair 
degree of objectivity. The prognosis for recovery appears to be 
good, but only if psychotherapy is accompanied by a radical change 
in Mrs. Deacon’s domestic situation. 


DIAGNosTIC PROCEDURES: Mr. DEACON 


On the Time Appreciation Test Mr. Deacon scored an age- 
corrected I.Q. of 132; on the Shipley-Hartford he attained a Vo- 
cabulary Age of 19 years, 8 months; an Abstract Age of 15 years, 
7 months, a Conceptual Quotient of 88 (slightly suspicious) . 

Mr. Deacon’s TAT stories are significantly terse: seldom is he 
able to identify the principal characters in anything but a vague 
way; in a pathologically small number of stories he is able to de- 
scribe the feeling-tone; when he does describe it, it is unpleasant. 
In an equally pathological number of stories he is unable to tell 
what the outcome is likely to be. In the majority of the stories, 
action is taking place, but as may be expected, the action is essen- 
tially static: the person is waiting, about to do something, talking, 
and so on. He colors a number of his stories with caustic com- 
ments concerning the ineptness of the artist who produced the 
print in question. ; 

Two of his stories seem worthy of quotation: Plate 6: “He is 
doing something and she (mother) doesn’t like it.” Question: 
“What has he done?” A. “I don't know. She’s putting on the 
dramatic act. Her feelings have been hurt. She doesn’t mean half 
of it. She doesn’t know. Looks like she’s not having her way about 
something and she’s trying to make him feel bad.” Q. “Does he 
feel bad?” A. “Yes, but he’s getting away with it. He is trying to 
think what in the Hell to say.” Plate 13: “Have you ever seen that 
drawing, a pen and ink drawing, I forget the title but it is the 
morning after the honeymoon and he is just about played out. 
This is the other way around though. He is getting up and going 
out.” Q. “What about the woman?” A. “She isn’t dead” (refuses 
to attempt to identify her) . 

Mr. Deacon’s H-T-P drawings, and detailed quantitative and 
qualitative analyses of his drawings follow. 


QUANTITATIVE ScoRING: Mr. DEACON 


Quantitative scoring of Mr. Deacon’s H-T-P shows him to have 
a per cent Raw G IL.Q. score of 118; a Net-Weighted I.Q. score of 
125; a Good I.Q. score of 132; a Flaw I.Q. score of 98. It is ap- 
parent that Mr. Deacon is a highly intelligent individual, that the 
personality difficulty which he exhibits is interfering with his 
intellectual function. 

The disparity between the per cent Raw G and the Net-Weight- 
ed I.Q. scores is not significant. However, the disparity between 
the Good and Flaw I.Q. scores is tremendous. The Flaw I.Q. score 
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appears to account, at least in some measure, for the fact that Mr. 
Deacon has never done work of a calibre commensurate with his 
very high basic intellectual level; the Good I.Q. score, on the other 
hand, shows why he has been able to do reasonably satisfactory 


work in a profession holding fair rank in the hierarchy of occupa- 
tions. 


The D score is strongly pathoformic in that it is composed of 
only one D1, while there are one D2 and two D3 factors; the impli- 
cation of this pattern is that within the personality there is a 
strong potential for a psychotic breakdown, but the fact that there 
are only 4 D factors in all shows that Mr. Deacon’s analytical 
ability is by no means as deficient as the Flaw I.Q. score would 
make one think. 

The relatively low A score (25) suggests that Mr. Deacon tends 
to shun common, every-day experiences; the very high S score 
shows that this is not because of any basic lack of intellectual 
ability. 

The means score classification range covers seven classifications, 
which at first sight appears to be definitely pathological; closer 
inspection reveals, however, that this wide swing is due to the devi- 
ant D3 score only; if the D3 score be omitted, the classification 
range swing is a four-phase one only, which is within “normal” 
limits. The D8 score is not of itself sufficiently deviant to make the 
entire means score pathological. This pattern suggests that although 
Mr. Deacon may be expected to function with rather high efficiency 
most of the time, he has a rather great potential for a frank psy- 
chotic breakdown. 

Mr. Deacon’s Good score for Details is most unusually high 
(5 points above the average for those of the Superior group) and 
implies cn abnormal overconcern with minutiae. His Flaw score 
is in the Above Average range, but his two D factors are both D3s’: 
it may be argued, therefore, that Mr. Deacon’s overconcern about 
relatively unimportant matters can result in serious difficulty for 
him, since at times his critical appraisal of reality is markedly de- 
fective. 

Mr. Deacon’s Good score for Proportion is seriously depressed 
(to the Moron level) —analysis of the quantitative scores reveals, 
however, that this is due in part to his having drawn his Person in 
such fashion that the vertical dimensional ratios (arm-trunk, and 
so on) cannot be scored, but even if one were to concede him 
adequate ratios in each instance—and there is no good reason to 
teel that such a concession is justifiable—his Good score would still 
be somewhat depressed; the implication is that Mr. Deacon has ‘an 
unhappy lack of flexibility in his thinking—he may, in fact, have 
what the psychiatrists call “logic-tight compartments.” His Flaw 
score of zero for Proportion implies that Mr. Deacon tends to be 
hypercritical in his thinking; this in the face of sound evidence of 
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inadequate flexibility connotes the presence of a strong paranoid 
component within the personality. 

Mr. Deacon’s Good score for Perspective is relatively depressed 
and implies a development of social maturity considerably below 
his intellectual development. The equal and relative depression of 
his Flaw score implies some difficulty in making satisfactory evalua- 
tion of his relationships with others and with his environment in 
general. 

His Good score for the House is very high; suggests that he 
does not feel responsible for the difficulty he experiences in getting 
along with others in his household: in the face of the anamnesis 
it appears that Mr. Deacon is highly egocentric and is lacking in 
insight. His Flaw score for the House is superior (the comment 
upon his Good score may be applied to this one, too) . 


Both the Good and the Flaw scores for the Tree are at least 
Superior. The implication is that either Mr. Deacon’s insight is 
relatively poor, or his concept of his basic needs and his ability to 
satisfy them, is highly atypical. 

Mr. Deacon’s Good score for his Person is in the Average range 
(this was presumably depressed somewhat by .the scoring impossi- 
bility mentioned in the comment on his Proportion Good score, 
q-v., but even if the ratios in question were scorable as Good, this 
score would still be somewhat depressed). The suggestion is that 
Mr. Deacon may not find social intercourse particularly satisfying. 
His Flaw score in the Above Average range connotes a mild ten- 
dency to subject to critical appraisal those with whom he comes 
in contact. 


QUALITATIVE SCORING: Mr. DEACON 
HousrE 


Details: Of the essential details, one, the door, is lacking (this 
strongly suggests that Mr. Deacon is an extremely aloof and inac- 
cessible sort of person). The tiny windows in the attic are open 
(it has been observed that persons who are extremely prone to 
phantasy in hostile fashion frequently provide themselves with 
what might be called “safety valves” by drawing open attic win- 
dows) . 

Mr. Deacon makes rather extensive use of non-essential details. 
One of these which has high symbolic significance is the diamond- 
shaped window in the chimney (he produced an excellent phallic 
symbol but ultimately rendered it impotent, in effect, by the win- 
dow). The extensive use of shading to imply material for the roof, 
walls, and foundation, implies that Mr. Deacon is somewhat hyper- 
sensitive in his domestic life; particularly concerned about others’ 
opinions of him. 

He drew a few irrelevant details (four trees). He flatly refused 
an attempt to identify the trees; however, one strongly suspects that 
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Mr. DEAcOoN’s HousE 


the large fir tree represents the father figure (the memory of his 
father plays a major role in Mr. Deacon’s life) and the three large 
deciduous trees represent the mother figure (such a multiplicity of 
presentation merely illustrates his feeling of being overwhelmed by 
maternal domination) . 

The mild over-emphasis upon the projecting eaves of the main 
roof and the porch roof bespeaks a tendency to be overly defensive. 
The windows in the far right of the House are overemphasized by 
reinforcement; the room in the upper floor is occupied by Mr. 
Deacon’s mother; the room below it is occupied by the children 
(his relationship with his mother and his children is highly un- 
satisfactory to him). The emphasis on the foundation, which is 
deeply shaded, connotes the presence of deep-seated feelings of in- 
security. The reinforcement of the containing lines suggests that 
Mr. Deacon feels that his control of his personality integration is 
jeopardized. The reinforcement of the windows, and the shutters, 
in general, affords further evidence of Mr. Deacon’s essential inac- 
cessibility and implies that it causes him concern. 

The detail sequence was not atypical, but there was a patho- 
formically compulsive return to previously drawn details. The item 
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with which he was most pre-occupied was, not surprisingly, his 
chimney. 

Proportion: The size of the drawn whole is not unusual. There 
is malproportion, however, between the left and right ends of the 
House, and significantly it is the end occupied by those with whom 
he is in conflict against which he aggresses by reduction in size. 

Perspective: The House is placed definitely to the right of cen- 
ter on the form page, connoting both a conscious effort to maintain 
intellectual control and overconcern about the future. 

The House is drawn in bird’s-eye-view. fashion, a method of 
portrayal frequently employed by those of at least above average 
intelligence, it usually implies a tendency.to reject the traditional 
view of home and, not infrequently, a more generalized attitude of 
iconoclasm. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Deacon is an accomplished amateur 
draftsman, he was unable to draw the House so that it did not 
appear to be toppling forward at the left end (one suspects that he 
is thus expressing symbolically his feeling that the present marital 
conflict may well break up the household). Any such expression of 
inanimate movement, incidentally, is at least mildly pathological. 

Time: His time consumption of 27 minutes is definitely patho- 
formic. There was one significant intra-whole pause which oc- 
curred after he had completed the porch and had drawn the porch 
door as open. It is probable that this latency was caused by a recog- 
nition of the fact that he had not drawn a door to the House itself. 
He did nothing, however, to correct the incongruous situation of a 
porch with open door leading to a blank wall (he would like to 
give the impression that he is a friendly, relaxed person; whereas 
actually he is extremely aloof and withdrawn) . 

Line Quality: Mr. Deacon used sketchy lines throughout, but 
reinforced them to give them strength. He never used bold, free- 
flowing, long lines. His motor control was excellent. 

Criticality: Most of his criticality was restricted to caustic verbal 
comments concerning the procedure, the drawing material pro- 
vided, and so on. Active criticism was reserved for the erasure of 
originally drawn, faint guiding-lines. Mr. Deacon never found it 
possible to alter a plan once he had embarked upon it sufficiently 
to commit himself thereto and that, in his case, meant only a line 
or two (his inflexibility is pathological) . 

Attitude: He regarded the entire procedure with complete con- 
tempt and made that feeling quite clear to the examiner. 

Drive: Mr. Deacon exhibited great drive; most of the time his 
control was rigid (a strong potential for violent emotional out- 
burst is patent). 


Comments: 


Drawing Phase: Mr. Deacon sighed audibly while he was sketch- 
ing in the chimney; and as he drew the diamond design in it he 
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announced that he had recently seen a chimney similar to this one 
(with the flues going around the window on each side) as he drove 
through the countryside; and he had admired the design very 
much (this compulsion to explain is of itself evidence that he 
found the symbolism disturbing) . 

While he was drawing the porch railing, he commented abrupt- 
ly, “This damned pencil is not fine enough.” As he was reinforcing 
the living room window (the window farthest to the left in the 
ground floor) , he remarked, “Damned pencil!” As he began to draw 
the drapes and the windows, he asked, “How do you draw drapes? 
It smears so.” These three comments point up his very strong 
tendency to attribute any difficulty he experiences to everything but 
his own inadequacy. 

Post-Drawing: He stated that while he was drawing his House 
he had been thinking about a barn. On questioning, it was the size 
of the House that made him think of a barn (those who comment 
that their Houses are barns usually regard themselves as having 
little more significance to the family than a domestic animal and/or 
feel similarly toward those sharing the House with them; and those 
who complain that the House is too large are usually those with a 
distinct feeling of inadequacy, who feel much more secure in a 
small structure). He remarked that the House wasn’t drawn exactly 
square with the paper because he didn’t have any tool with which 
to locate vanishing points; and he complained that the form page 
wasn’t big enough (once again the fault lies in and with anything 
and everything but himself). His reply, “Vacant, for rent, for 
sale,” to the question, “Is that a happy, friendly sort of House?”, 
speaks for itself. 


Associations: He first associated the House with a barn; stated 
that was what he had started to draw, but it hadn’t looked right; 
then the House reminded him of some of “those things” in house 
magazines—no house in particular, but a pencil drawing. 

Concept: His House was given a pathoformic multiplicity of 
vague identities. He managed studiously to avoid identifying him- 


self with it in any way, although it bears a distinct resemblance to 
his own home. 


TREE 


Details: All essential details are present. There are two non- 
essential details. In the order of their significance they are: (1) a 
groundline and a shaded ground area (implying strong feelings of 
insecurity) ; and (2) a heavily shaded area extending from the 
ground upward past the lowest branches on the left (this suggésts 
crippling anxiety at the conscious level involving emotional expe- 
riences in early childhood and youth). The scar on the trunk, 


_ half-way up, symbolizes graphically the trauma he experienced at 
life age 16, when his father died. 
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Mr. DEACON’s TREE 


The roots. are;so-drawn that they do not seem to “tie into” the 
ground as roots normally do; instead they have a certain talon-like 
quality which implies a rigid grasping at reality without any free 
and flexible interaction with it. The peripheral line of the branch 
structure is emphasized throughout (conscious effort to maintain 
rigid control of satisfaction-seeking within the environment), but 
is heavily reinforced to the left (Mr. Deacon is definitely afraid of 
frank emotional experiences and sets up strong defenses) . 

Mr. Deacon exhibited marked plan-vacillation in his production 
of the branch structure of his Tree, using first two-dimensional de- 
piction, then implication, then two-dimensional, and so on, indi- 
cating that he has experienced difficulty developing adequate 
methods of securing satisfaction for his basic needs and drives. 

Proportion: The size of the Tree suggests strong feelings of 
environmental constriction, but there is little indication of the 
presence of a desire to aggress actively against the person or persons 
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and/or the situation or situations seen as constricting: instead, one 
gains the distinct impression_that the need for aggression engen- 
dered by the frustration is largely internalized (the potential for 
breakdown is strong) . 

The branch structure appears to be definitely too large for the 
trunk. The indication is that Mr. Deacon is overstriving for satis- 
faction (large branch structure); that the basic strength of his 
personality (the trunk) may. well be inadequate to act as control- 
ling mediator. 

Perspective: The Tree is presented on the form page as if the 
eyes of the observer were on a level with the upper branches; in 
short, it is drawn in a modified bird’s-eye-view fashion (Mr. Deacon 
tends to look with disdain on the commoner elements of life) . 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the Tree is the vivid 
impression of tortuous constriction and of devious complexity that 
it manages to convey (the Tree is in very real sense an excellent 
abstract portrait-sketch of Mr. Deacon) . 

In spite of his obvious effort to cloak the branch structure, Mr. 
Deacon managed to convey a sense of exposure rather than one of 
concealment (it is as if the Tree were, in a sense, a personality that 
had been sectioned so that its atypical construction might be more 
readily perceived) . 

Time: The time consumption of 18 minutes does not seem too 
excessive in view of the tremendous detailing. 

Line Quality: Mr. Deacon’s motor control was excellent. Once 
again his lines were initially rather short and sketchy, then given 
solidity by reinforcement. He employed a pathological amount of 
shading in this picture (the extensive anxiety expressed thereby is 
perhaps one of the factors that serves to keep in check his strong 
potential for frank breakdown) . 

Criticality: Most of his criticality was restricted once again to 
caustic verbal comments concerning the procedure, the tools pro- 
vided, and so on. His active criticism was reserved for erasure of 
the originally drawn, faint guiding-lines (Mr. Deacon never found 
it possible to alter a plan of action once he had embarked upon it; 
for the Tree that meant only a line or two) . 

Attitude: He regarded the whole procedure with none too quiet 
contempt. 

Drive: Once again the examiner got the impression that Mr. 
Deacon might aptly be termed a latent human volcano. 


Comments: 


Drawing Phase: After he had drawn very short left and right 
trunk lines (the first two items for the Tree) he commented, “The 
paper is not long enough for my Tree.” (This expressed dramatic- 
ally his lack of flexibility.) After having reinforced the foliage 
several times, he snorted and remarked, “It looks like its got the 
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measles.” (As a matter of fact it looks more like the cross-section of 
a diseased kidney.) 

Post Drawing: He stated that his Tree looked more like a soft 
maple than anything else. One does not need to be analytically 
fixated to interpret that remark. He commented that his Tree did 
not look alive, but he guessed that it.was;.that it probably had dead 
branches in it like any other Tree (he is acutely conscious of his 
own inadequacies and would like to think that everyone else is 
equally inadequate) . 

When asked what might have killed. the branches, he said, 
“Branches die by selection and lack of sunlight.” (He recognizes his 
inability to share experiences with.others. and. would like the exam- 
iner to believe that he has abandoned certain satisfaction modes 
voluntarily.) He said, “The Tree is by itself. It would not be so full 
and round if it were shaded.” (He has always been a “lone wolf”, 
and he feels hemmed in by others.) 

He commented, “It is badly out of proportion because the 
paper wasn’t tall enough. I guess I started at the right point, but 
the paper made it too broad.” (He is amazingly consistent in at- 
tributing defeat to everything but himself.) He stated, ““The Tree 
needs something to balance it—a horse—sométhing large in the 
foreground.” (It seems likely that the horse represents the father 
who could, if he so elected, leave the Tree or defile it.) On ques- 
tioning, he said the Tree looked like neither a man nor a woman; 
he added that it was utilitarian (for him anything to justify its 
existence must be useful—he implies that sex is a relatively unim- 
portant matter!) 

Associations: Said he, “It is purely an imaginary Tree. I couldn’t 
say it reminds me of anything.” Neither did it remind him of 
anybody (he cannot admit that a drawing of a Tree might in- 
fluence his thinking) . 

Concept: His concept of a Tree that is regressing and slowly 
dying is a definitely unhealthy one. While the concept of the dead 
or dying Tree is not of itself pathognomonic, the writer has never 
had a well-adjusted patient who drew a dead or dying Tree. 


PERSON 


Details: Significantly the feet of the drawn Person are missing 
(he feels an acute lack of autonomy and independence; the absence 
of feet may also symbolize his state of pseudo-castration) . 

Mr. Deacon makes rather extensive use of non-essential details. 
His Person is seated in an invalid chair, clad in a long bathrobe 
which conceals the arms and hands (the size and position of the 
arms and hands are believed to indicate the individual’s feeling of 
(1) striving to derive satisfaction, and (2) ability to accomplish it) . 

It appears significant that Mr. Deacon was unable to draw any 
irrelevant objects in the room except his carefully delineated fire- 
place and hearth. 
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Mr. DEACON’s PERSON 


The facial characteristics were drawn with most painstaking 
care. They suggest profound feelings of aging and seem to express 
symbolically the extremely debilitating effect wrought upon his 
general morale by his sexual impotence. The fireplace was drawn 
with meticulosity. He found the andirons, which he decorated in 
much the same fashion as the chimney of his House, very difficult to 
draw to his own satisfaction (not surprising in view of their sexual 
symbolism). The tremendous shading in the fireplace bespeaks 
the great anxiety that the production of this female symbol pro- 
duced in him. The emphasis upon the eye and ear expresses his 
hypersensitivity to external stimuli. The heavy shading beneath the 
chair connotes anxiety at the conscious level, and the heavy shading 
at the right and back of the chair symbolizes specific anxiety con- 
cerning what the future has in store for him. The relative absence 
of hair and the emphasis upon the tie are usually considered as 
representing feelings of sexual inadequacy. 


Proportion: It is to be noted that Mr. Deacon drew each whole 
slightly larger than its predecessor (he was finding the task more 
and more frustrating). The pathologically too large Person il- 
lustrates nicely his tremendous feelings of environmental con- 
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striction in interpersonal relationships. In a sense it seems also to 
represent a feeling of grandiosity. 

The head is definitely too large for the Person’s body (at the 
time he drew the Person, his body was not a source of satisfaction) . 
The legs, by implication, are much too large for the trunk. He has 
great needs for autonomy and independence which he cannot sat- 
isfy. 

Perspective: He turned the form page so that the long axis was 
no longer as originally presented (the stimulus word, Person, seems 
to have played a major role in producing this negativistic response) . 

The Person placed to the far right of the form page expresses 
the patient’s overconcern with the exercise of intellectual control. 
The paper-chopping of the Person reveals the extent of Mr. Dea- 
con’s inflexibility (although he had been told to draw the whole 
Person, he proceeded to draw a head of a size that could not pos- 
sibly permit completion of the Person upon the form page, and 
when the instructions were repeated he made no attempt to erase 
and start over; he merely altered his original plan which would 
have produced an upright Person amputated at, or just below, the 
waist) . 

A modified bird’s-eye-view method of presentation was em- 
ployed, but the drawn Person’s head is on a level with the ob- 
server's eye (even though he is lying back in an invalid chair he 
feels he is as tall as the one who watches him) . 

The only active motion in the picture is in the fireplace where 
the fire is burning with obvious brightness (this may well symbolize 
his wife’s sexual appetite—note that the Person is about as far from 
the fire as he can get and still be in the room). The Person appears 
to be about to slide out of his chair (the suggestion is that he is 
irresistibly attracted by the fire, the sight of which he is studiously 
avoiding) . 

From a temporal standpoint he places the warmth in the picture 
in the area of the emotion-laden past; the open space between the 
fireplace and the Person points up the barrenness of the present 
for Mr. Deacon. 

It would have been surprising if Mr. Deacon, in view of all the 
negativistic characteristics he had already revealed, had not em- 
ployed ‘absolute profile” for his Person (with all its implications 
that the subject will associate with others upon his own terms 
only) . 


Time: Mr. Deacon’s time consumption of 50 minutes for his 
Person is certainly not justified and is to be regarded as patho- 
logical. He spent more time on the Person than on the other two 
wholes put together, which seems to afford added evidence to the 
belief that his greatest difficulty is in the area of interpersonal re- 
lationships. It was more than 50 seconds after the instructions had 
been given before he began to sketch the head of his Person. 
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Following the presentation of his sixth item—a tentative sketch- 
ing of the lower body—he paused for some 25 seconds. He then be- 
gan to sketch in the chair outline. However, he did not complete it 
until later (he found it impossible to present frankly the pelvic 
area, the site of perhaps his greatest immediate difficulty). His 
second intra-whole pause of any real significance came after he 
had shaded the andirons. 

Line Quality: In his drawing of a Person he employed the 
shading of rather acute anxiety. Again he made no use of free- 
flowing lines; on the contrary, he sketched faintly to begin with, 
then gave substance to the lines by careful, and often repetitive, 
reinforcement (Mr. Deacon is a very methodical person who acts in 
painstaking manner most of the time. His need to reinforce his 
lines repetitively connotes a feeling that he must be ever vigilant 
to keep under control his strong tendency to impulsive action) . 

Criticality: Here, as in the other two wholes, he quarreled path- 
oformically with the task, and the tools and materials he was 
given. The only items erased were the head (he erased that only to 
redraw it in more expansive fashion) and an occasional faint guid- 
ing-line. 

‘Attitude: He clearly indicated that although he regarded the 
entire procedure as a waste of time, he found the Person by far the 
most unpleasant whole to draw. 

Drive: If Mr. Deacon had not had a really tremendous amount 
of drive, he would have abandoned the Person out of hand several 
times (once he accepts a task, however, he must carry it to con- 
clusion no matter how unpleasant it becomes) . 


Comments: 


Drawing Phase: As he was drawing the collar, the 14th item— 
he remarked, “I’ve got the damned thing all out of proportion. 
I'll make him a little runt like Carter Glass.” (He refused to do 
more than alter the original concept; he wasn’t going to erase and 
redraw! And if he had to draw himself—the drawn figure is, of 
course, always a self-portrait—he wasn’t going to settle for anyone 
less prominent than the man who was then Virginia’s Senior Sen- 
ator. It is perhaps more than mere chance that he chose Carter 
Glass, who was famed for his vitriolic tongue). While Mr. Deacon 
was drawing the withered mouth of his Person, he commented, 
“Did you see that atrocious thing in Time? Somebody dug up a 
mummy 100 years old.” (The edentulous mouth apparently sym- 
bolizes his feeling of inability to aggress, even orally, and the 
mummy expresses his feeling of advanced age and constriction.) 

After he had drawn the Person’s necktie, he commented, “I 
reckon this is an old man sitting in his chair with a bathrobe or a 
blanket or something on.” (The substitute phallus serves to compel 
a verbal explanation of his impotence.) 

As he shaded the back of the fireplace, he asked, softly and 
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rather plaintively, “Can’t you be any warmer than that looking at 
my fireplace?” 

Post Drawing: He stated that his Person was a man seventy, 
“He is just a creation, purely accidental—sitting down—in front of a 
fire. I put that in to balance up the picture” (verbalization: first, 
of his attempt to avoid identification with the drawing; second, of 
his great need for balance—he is a very inflexible individual) . 
When he was asked how he felt about his Person, he said, in part, 
“He is not very good because I tried to make it more realistic than 
I am accustomed to.” (Mrs. Deacon commented frequently on her 
husband’s most annoying penchant for avoiding feality by refusing 
to face any problem squarely; it is his philosophy that if issues are 
evaded they will eventually work themselves out.) Mr. Deacon’s 
tendency to evade is shown by his further statement, “You can’t be 
uneasy a very large per cent of the time; you'll worry yourself to 
death. Too many other things to think of.” 

Associations: When he was asked, “What does the. Person make 
you think of?”, he replied, “He looks like he was old or convales- 
cent, probably convalescent.” On being questioned, he added that 
he thought senility had been the Person’s trouble.. When the exam- 
iner remarked that one didn’t ordinarily convalesce from senility, 
Mr. Deacon said blandly, “Don’t you? Well, make it heart trouble 
—overwork. I didn’t mean senility, I meant old age troubles, but 
you don’t recover from them, like you say.” (He has accepted his 
flight into illness quite seriously and has a definitely depressed view 
of what the future may have in store for him.) 

Concept: While he was drawing, he identified the drawn Person 
as himself (albeit indirectly) by his spontaneous comment concern- 
ing his fire. Later in the PDI, however, he identified his quite un- 
conventional Person first of all as no one in particular—an old man 
70 years of age; then as Carter Glass; then as the replica of a 
mummy. This multiplicity of identification is certainly at least 
pathoformic. It is to be noted that this, like the preceding wholes, 
had negative valence for him. 


SUMMARY: Mr. DEACON 


Quantitative and qualitative analyses of Mr. Deacon’s H-T-P 
reveal that he has: (1) a very low frustration tolerance threshhold 
(with a concomitant very strong tendency to act impulsively, even 
violently) , (2) very rigid and hypercritical attitudes (which handi- 
cap him in his relationships with those with whom he is most 
intimately associated); (3) relatively inadequate insight; (4) a 
compulsive need to carry to absolute completion any plan once he 
has embarked upon it; (5) strong needs for autonomy, independ- 
ence, rejection (specific and general) , order, sameness and defend- 
ance; (6) anxiety, both specific and generalized; (7) hostility, at 
least some of which is internalized. 
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As personality defenses he employs the following mechanisms 
principally and to a pathoformic degree: (1) insulation; (2) sup- 
pression and repression; (3) negativism; (4) projection; (5) eva- 
sion; (6) flight into illness (fatigue syndrome) . 

From the anamnesis, the H-T-P, and the TAT it is apparent 
that Mr. Deacon is a seriously maladjusted person, and it is obvious 
that he has been so for a long time. Psychotherapy might help him, 
but it would have to be intensive and prolonged; and at best the 
prognosis would have to be a guarded one. Although such specula- 
tion borders on phantasy, it appears likely that if Mr. Deacon’s de- 
fenses collapse, he will either develop an acute catatonic episode 
or go into frank paranoia, and the former appears more likely. 


CONCLUSION 


Intensive psychotherapy was recommended for both subjects. 
However, after Mr. Deacon flatly refused to consider psychiatric 
treatment and after he rejected out of hand the suggestion that his 
mother be asked to live elsewhere (or he, his wife, and children 
move), Mrs. Deacon was given a frank analysis of the situation. 
She was told it was the psychologist’s opinion, based upon the his- 
tory, the psychological data, and the attitudes exhibited by Mr. 
Deacon, that her husband could not be expected to change ap- 
preciably (though he would, in all probability, recover by spon- 
taneous remission from his present sexual impotence if Mrs. Deacon 
did nothing to enhance it). Mrs. Deacon was told that she must 
decide whether the marriage was of sufficient value to her to war- 
rant the great personal changes that she would have to make if she 
were to have any chance of living happily with Mr. Deacon in their 
present home. 

Several days later Mrs. Deacon returned and requested that she 
be given psychotherapy. She stated that she felt very much dis- 
turbed; that though she expected no direct effect upon her marital 
relationship to result therefrom, she desired psychotherapy for her 
own peace of mind. Accordingly, she was seen at regular weekly 
sessions of two hours each. As part of the therapy and at her 
specific request, she was gradually given a minute analysis of her 
husband’s drawings as well as her own. 

Gradually her extreme tension and anxiety were reduced, and 
at the end of 6 months, she voluntarily broke off the sessions. 
During this time, and as his wife’s adjustment improved, Mr. Dea- 
con changed for the better—though to a considerably lesser degree. 

For over a year Mrs. Deacon managed to maintain a reasonably 
satisfactory relationship with her husband and her mother-in-law. 
She sought and secured a position as teacher which kept her 
(happily for her, but sadly for the children) away from home much 
of the time. Within the past six months, however, Mrs. Deacon 
was forced by her third and unwanted pregnancy to stop work. 
The success of this marriage is once again seriously threatened. 
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An Approach to the Validation of the Szondi Test 
Through a Systematic Study of Unreliability 


Rosert R. HOLt 
The Menninger Foundation 


Research work with projective techniques is teaching us more 
sophisticated and basically valid conceptions of reliability. In the 
earlier days of psychological testing, we thought that a test was 
reliable if it (or its component parts, or equivalent forms) always 
gave us nearly the same scores. As soon as one starts dealing with 
more variable features of personality than total intelligence, using 
tools which are sensitive enough for the purpose, he discovers that 
it is unreasonable to require a test always to give the same results. 
Such a requirement would make sense only if we could properly 
conceive of personality as a static, fixed entity, instead of the dy- 
namic (that is, moving and changing) process that it is. Would a 
pilot in the Rockies want a “reliable” altimeter that always gave 
the same reading? Certainly not; in such a case, the instrument’s 
validity would depend on its giving constantly: changing values, as 
long as the plane was in motion. Of course, when the actual dis- 
tance between plane and ground was constant, the reading should 
be also. A barometric altimeter, which varies with humidity as well 
as altitude, would then be less reliable than one which worked by 
radar. 


A personality test which always gave the same results with the 
same subject would, like a watch that didn’t run, have only a 
specious or phenotypic reliability. What we want instead, is that a 
test should have genotypic reliability: that is, that there should be 
as constant as possible a ae between any particular aspect 
of a test, such as a score, and its determinants in personality and 
situation. But we cannot accept even this revision without further 
specification. As it stands, the definition just given seems to imply 
the familiar constancy hypothesis of mechanistic psychology, which 
Kohler (5) has so brilliantly shown to be as untenable as it is un- 
fortunately widespread. It is just as fallacious in physics as in 
psychology, too: a physical phenomenon, such as the ascent of 
mercury in a barometer, does not have an invariant relationship 
with any one causal factor, such as atmospheric pressure. True, 
there is invariance in that a change in pressure (from a change in 
either altitude or weather) will produce a predictable rise in the 
column of mercury under controlled conditions, but the last specifi- 
cation means just that other events may likewise send the mercury 
up or down (such as temperature or surface tension.) 

Mercury barometers are not useless and to be discarded just 
because their scale readings are overdetermined. Fortunately, we 
know the principal sources of variance, and can allow for them 
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with tables which have been prepared for the purpose. In psychol- 
ogy, we do not discard the Rorschach test because an Experience 
Balance of 1:1 does not always have the same meaning, even though 
we have not gone far enough in quantification to provide tables of 
corrections. We use instead the inexact but workable clinical 
method, in which we give meaningful consideration to the total 
pattern in order to illuminate the significance of any of the parts, 
and seek as much knowledge as possible of the subject’s total situa- 
tion at the time of testing so that allowance may be made for the 
influence of variable factors which the test is sensitive enough to 
reflect. 


The study reported here proposes to make use of this very kind 
of sensitivity in order to test the validity of interpretative hy- 
potheses that have been made about one projective technique: the 
Szondi test. The logic underlying the study is as follows: If there 
is a causal relation between the strength of a need and choices of a 
certain type of picture, then investigation of their relationship may 
proceed by correlating choices with variations in the strength of 
the need. Such variations may be obtained either by using a variety 
of subjects, who may be expected to have differing strengths of the 
need, or by using a single subject at times when the need’s strength 
fluctuates. The former method is the one usually employed in vali- 
dational studies, but it is believed that the method of the single 
subject has important advantages. One of the great difficulties in 
the way of statistical validation of projective techniques is the 
objection that one cannot take a single quantitative score out of its 
context and meaningfully correlate it with a criterion. Why not? 
Because in different patterns, for example, 4M may mean creative 
thinking, or introversion, or the presence of delusions, or Ror- 
schach knows what all. To a great extent, however, one gets around 
this difficulty by working with one subject at different times. 
Thereby many important psychological variables are controlled; 
all, in fact, that do not change appreciably during the period when 
the subject is studied. Thus the method of correlating single test 
measures is made a good deal more legitimate, and more likely to 
yield results. There is less likelihood that existing relationships will 
be disguised or exaggerated by uncontrolled and unknown factors. 


Of course, there does remain the possibility that a functional 
relationship found in one personality may be relatively specific to 
that one, and may not occur in others. It is still desirable to use as 
many subjects as possible, for this reason. But the method of single 
subjects can get around this last objection even better than the usual 
cross-sectional study using many subjects. It is hard to know how 
to sample the total population of all possible kinds of personalities; 
most validational studies (except those done in connection with 
certain intelligence tests) don’t even attempt to do so. Random 
sampling is out of the question, and one would hardly know how 
to stratify such a sample. The truth is that most of us don’t seem 
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to think of such considerations most of the time anyway, and con- 
sequently we have no way of knowing how far to generalize our 
results, or to what extent they are affected for better or for worse 
by the homogeneity or heterogeneity of our samples of personalities. 
We can at least avoid the last-named difficulty by taking subjects 
one at a time, and getting as wide a variety of people as possible.t 


Another principal stumbling block in the way of all validational 
studies remains: providing a satisfactory criterion. At this point, 
the traditional but somewhat malodorous expedient of validating 
one test against another with y oye unknown validity was resorted 
to. All that can be claimed for such efforts as these is that the 
meaningful consistency of results constitutes presumptive though 
not coercive evidence of validity. 

What serves as a criterion in this study is a series of self-ratings. 
Perhaps the best way to clarify the point would be to describe the 
procedure. A single subject, a male college senior of 24 years was 
the subject; he was paid for his time. Starting in August, 1948, he 
was tested every Thursday afternoon (except for a two-weeks pe- 
riod at APA time) for 10 sessions; after a lay-off of about three 
months, there were two more sessions again a week apart. On each 
occasion, he was given the Szondi test, filled out a revision of the 
Horn Repeated Questionnaire, and took the Murray Mind Reading 
test, a kind of abbreviated TAT; some diary materials were also 
obtained. These Lp sagt and autobiographical data will be fur- 
ther described, and their relationships to the Szondi test results re- 
ported, in a subsequent article. 


It should be stated that the author got not only the question- 
naire but the basic technique of studying the covariation of “‘unre- 
liable” test items as an approach to personality from Dr. Daniel 
Horn, who originated the latter idea, though interesting work with 
it has also been done by Luborsky and Cattell (1). The author 
collaborated with Dr. Horn on some early trials of the repeated 
questionnaire technique a number of years ago at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic. His questionnaire was a condensation of some 
larger ones by Dr. H. A. Murray, and consisted of 100 items of the 
fo .owiig soit: “1. 1 give my time and energy to those who ask for 
it.” The unique feature of the instrument is its extended rating 
scale, deliberately designed for phenotypic unreliability. It is a 
12-point scale with no dead average; one is to rate the extent to 
which each statement is true of himself, as compared with his col- 
lege associates as a group. The subject is instructed not to try to 
remember his previous ratings, but to rate himself each time as he 
feels at the moment. The hundred items contain in random order 
several statements bearing on each of 17 needs. To these were 
added 30 statements about other aspects of personality which ac- 


2 For a further discussion of methodological points treated in the preceding 
section, see (3) 
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cording to Rapaport’s and the author’s experience were related to 
the eight Szondi factors. 

The rationale of the repeated questionnaire assumes that varia- 
tions in self-ratings of a need are related in some way to fluctuations 
in the intensity or readiness for discharge of the need itself.2 The 
exact nature of this relationship is obscure, though studies of the 
present kind may help us develop some hypotheses about it. Even 
so, it seems reasonable to assume that if a measure obtained en- 
tirely independently, such as the number of choices in a Szondi 
column, correlates highly with self-ratings on a questionnaire item, 
the two have a dynamic relationship. The simplest assumption is 
that both are effects of a common cause, namely the need that the 
item specifies. 


RESULTS 


In discussing the correlates of the Szondi variables, it should be 
stated first that some questionnaire items could not be correlated 
with anything simply because the subject gave himself the same 
self-rating throughout, perhaps using only two adjacent points on 
the scale. Consequently, the absence of certain expected correla- 
tions cannot be taken as evidence that these expectations are based 
on false premises. For similar reasons, some of the theoretically 
possible Szondi measures that were tried varied too little in this 
particular case to show any relationship to anything else. 

The use of a correlational approach is novel in the Szondi tech- 
nique; consequently there were no guide lines to assist in the choice 
of variables. All of the following were tried, therefore: the number 
of plus choices in any column, the number of minus choices, total 
choices (whether liked or disliked) , and algebraic sum of plus and 
minus choices—four measures for each of the eight factors, making 
thirty-two. At the time this experiment was designed, Deri’s book 
(2) was not available and the significance of the vectors was not 
clear; nevertheless eight additional measures were tried: the total 
of likes and of dislikes, separately, for each of the four vectors. Of 
all five types of quantitative variables, the total number of choices 
in a column, whether positive or negative, proved most useful for 
this particular type of approach. 

One very general result that emerged from the giant matrix, 
when each Szondi variable was correlated with each item in the 
questionnaire, is that the correlational approach does seem to be a 
fruitful one. Large numbers of significant correlations appeared. 
Quite a few would be expected by chance alone, of course; since 





? Note that it is not necessary to assume the validity of self-ratings—only that 
they are in some relatively constant way related to the personality variables 
in question. This is a decided advantage of using a series of one subject’s 
self-ratings as against single ratings by a large number of subjects, in which 


case it is necessary to assume that all subjects have some insight, and to about 
the same extent. 
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there was a great deal of dependence between the variables it is 
difficult to say how many, but it seems unlikely that so many large 
coefficients arose from random fluctuations. So many are there, 
in fact, that only those which surpass the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence (.70) are chosen for comment. With a few exceptions, the 
total number of choices in a factor (the extent to which a column 
is loaded or empty) and the algebraic sum of choices (the positive 
or negative tendency of the factor) correlated most highly with the 
largest number of questionnaire items. 

The relevant coefficients are to be found in Table I. The fol- 
lowing brief discussion is organized around an attempt to check 
the obtained findings against Deri’s assumptions and interpreta- 
tions as set forth in her recent book (2), with which the reader is 
assumed to have some familiarity. 

The correlates of h all may easily be reconciled with Deri’s 
statements. It is an aspect of sexuality that is measured, she says 
(cf. #68), and specifically the tender, dependent (cf. #88) and 
passive type (cf. #60). What is puzzling is that the direction of the 
relationship runs in an opposite direction for the dependent, suc- 
corant item and the passive one (passivity being considered an op- 
posite to counteractive effort). The correlate of negative choices 
in this column merely underlines the relationships to sexual (#26) 
needs implicated in the items correlating with the algebraic sum of 
h choices. 

The other presumably sexual factor, s, should be expected to 
show an opposite direction in its correlations with sexual items, and 
so it does. Whereas the positive tendency in the h column (as meas- 
ured by algebraic sum of h) was positively correlated with a diffuse 
sexuality item, the total likes of s pictures is negatively correlated 
with the same statement, #68. In this respect, it behaves somewhat 
like the dislikes of h, again as would be predicted from Deri’s ra- 
tionale. 

Aggressively-toned items should also be related to some of the s 
measures, however, and we look in vain for any correlate involving 
direct anger or its physical expressions. Knowing the subject, how- 
ever, I do not find this surprising; he is a disarmingly friendly, even- 
tempered fellow who is much too well-mannered to get into brawls 
(the characteristic position of the s factor was minus). He does 
express hostility verbally at times, however; and it is in the verbal 
form of n Autonomy: Resistance (#53) that an aggressive item cor- 
relates with s. Item #13 is very puzzling; perhaps a_ hitherto 
unsuspected relationship between s and some kind of acquisitive 
need may obtain. Or it may be that the kind of shrewd business 
practice that is described represents a disguised, socially approved 
form of aggression for the subject. He dislikes the business world, 
though he prepared himself in college to enter it, and was at the 
time of the testing considering other less competitive kinds of 
employment, such as teaching. 
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Tas_e I—Items From Self-Rated Questionnaire Correlating at 


1% Level With Selected Szondi Test Variables 


Total h choices vs.: 
88. I tell my troubles to anyone who will listen (n Succorance) 
60. I try over and over again until I succeed at a difficult task. 
(n Counteraction) 
Algebraic sum of h choices vs.: 
68. I seek sexual experience whenever possible (n Sex: Diffuse) 
Total dislikes of h vs.: 
26. I am inclined to select and fall in love with one girl (n Sex: Focal) 
Total s choices vs.: 
53. I rebel against dogmatic views and standards (n Autonomy: 
Resistance) 
13. I am shrewd in buying things cheap and selling them at a profit 
(n Acquisition) 
Total likes of s vs.: 
68. I seek sexual experience whenever possible (n Sex: Diffuse) 
Total e choices vs.: 
59. I prefer the company of men to the company of women (latent n 
Homosex) 
119. I have a strong sense of property and dislike to lose things through 
lending them (Anality; n Retention) 
87. I amuse myself with one girl after another (n Sex: Diffuse) 
Total likes of e vs.: 
87. I amuse myself with one girl after another (n Sex: Diffuse) 
Total dislikes of e vs.: 
119. I have a strong sense of property and dislike to lose things through 
lending them (Anality; n Retention) 
Total likes of hy vs.: 
23. I avoid dangerous situations and endeavors (n Harmavoidance) 
100. I enjoy doing something perfectly (n Achievement) 
4. I tend go boast of my claims to recognition (n Recognition: 
Exhibition) 
Total k choices vs.: 
9. I rely on the advice, consolation, or aid of an older person 
(n Succorance) 
Algebraic sum of k choices vs.: 
35. I sometimes have the desire to bully or hurt a weaker person 
(latent n Aggression: Sadism) 
Total likes of k ws.: 
88. I tell my troubles to anyone who will listen (n Succorance) 
Algebraic sum of p choices vs.: 


80. I like to commend or cheer a good performance (n Deference: 
Respect) 


pec 
53. I rebel against dogmatic views and standards (n Autonomy: 
Resistance) 


‘68. I seek sexual experience whenever possible (n Sex: Diffuse) 
Total d_ choices vs.: 
“90. I stick at a task,until I am satisfied with results (n Achievement) 
*80. Ilike to commend or cheer a good performance (n Deference: 
Respect) 
Total likes of a’ vs,: 
1. I give my time and energy to those who ask for it (n Nurturance) 


—.76 
—.70 


+.79 


—.76 


+.74 
—.84 


—.89 


—81 


—.73 
—.72 


+71 


—.71 
+.72 
+.70 
—.78 


—.74 


—.70 


+.75 


+.82 


+.72 
—.72 


~75 


—.78 


+71 
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Taste I (Cont.) 
Total m choices vs.: 
59. I prefer the company of men to the company of women (latent n 





Homosex) +.84 
110. I love to eat (Orality; n Nutrience) +.80 
119. I have a strong sense of property and dislike to lose things through 
lending them (Anality; n Retention) +.79 
124. My idea of a good time is a stag party with plenty to drink 
(Orality; latent n Homosex) +.78 
100. I enjoy doing something perfectly (n Achievement) —.86 
58. I sometimes indulge in self-pity (n Succorance: Intra Nurturance) —.84 
125. Sometimes I feel that I am not worth a damn (n IntrAggression: } 
Ego Ideal) —.84 
120. I often think how I look and what impression I am making on others 
(n Recognition; Dependence upon opinion of others) —.83 
85. I worry about the ibility of failure (n Infavoidance) 81 , 
1. I give my time and energy to those who ask for it (n Nurturance) —.80 , 
106. I am systematic and methodical in my daily life (Compulsiveness; 
n Order) —.78 
74. I like all sorts of people (n Affiliation: Diffuse) —.76 
73. 1 am strongly attached to certain of my possessions (n Retention) —.76 
31. I feel strong affection for some people~(n Affiliation: Focal) —.72 


Algebraic sum of m choices vs.: 
4. I tend to boast of my claims to recognition (n Recognition: 


Exhibition) z +.82 
98. I occasionally have daydreams in which I take the role of a powerful, 

omniscient leader (latent n Dominance: Omnipotence) +.74 
100. I enjoy doing something perfectly (n Achievement) —.78 


Total likes of m vws.: 
4. I tend to boast of my claims to recognition (n Recognition: 


Exhibition) +.77 - 
98. I occasionally have daydreams in which I take the role of a powerful, 
omniscient leader (latent n Dominance: Omnipotence) +.73 
100. I enjoy doing something perfectly (n Achievement) — 81 
2. I am cooperative and obliging, responsive and respectful to my 
superiors (n Deference) —.70 


Total dislikes of m vs.: 
90. I stick at a task until I am satisfied with the results (n Achievement) +.83 
10. I am more apt to give in than to continue a fight (n Abasement) +.82 


(Note: The parenthetical indications of the variables to which the items pertain 
are of course not included in the Repeated Questionnaire.) 


Choices of epileptics, we are told, give a clue to controlling 
functions imposed on aggression, chiefly of a superego nature. 
What we see in the correlates of the e-measures however, is prin- 
cipally the sexual need, which the subject was keeping under unsat- 
isfactory control (#87, #59). In an interview he blamed his lack 
of sexual satisfaction on his moralistic training. The superego func- 
tion may well be involved, then, but not exclusively in its campaign 
against derivatives of aggression. The table shows us that it is 
principally the positive e-choices that are entailed in this correla- 
tion. Is it then that the more pictures of epileptics he likes, the 
more he plays around with girls? Just the opposite state of affairs 
should, according to Deri, obtain, for the likes represent control, the 
dislikes a release of inhibition. Here we must remember that we » 
are dealing with a man’s self-ratings—the extent to which he feels 
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a statement to be true of himself at the moment. It may well be 
that a high self-rating on even an item that refers to overt be- 
havior, like #87, is really a measure of undischarged need tension 
much more than an accurate report of what the subject is currently 
doing. In general, this interpretation seems to help in understand- 
ing many of the correlations. 


Item #119 was made up as a compulsive, anal characteristic aimed 
at d, but here it is tagging along with e, principally via dislikes. 
Perhaps its flavor of “proper” behavior and slightly moralistic tone 
may help us to fit it in under the concept of superego control. But 
we should not deceive ourselves with such facile post hoc reasoning. 
The explanation may fall plausibly upon some ears, but the rela- 
tionship was not a predicted one, and it should be looked on as an 
indication that further research is needed. 


For some obscure reason, the only measure of hy to yield corre- 
lations as high as .7 was the sum of likes. Its strongest relationship 
is with the very item that should theoretically be associated with 
positive hy choices: the exhibitionistic statement #4. The other 
correlations are both positive, and may represent in the case of 
#100 “really doing something” instead of just boasting. The place 
of #4 in the cluster of items correlated with m (see below), 
strengthens this argument. Making a boastful show is for this sub- 
ject a compensatory device in which he never actually engages to a 
noticeable extent, but which he may feel some urge toward when 
he is at a low ebb in his compulsive efforts. The n Harmavoidance 
item, #23, does not fit in with any of these trends; rather its covari- 
ation with an hy measure reminds us of the meaning of the hys- 
terical column as a gauge of anxiety—something I should be in- 
clined to stress more on the basis of my limited experience with 
the Szondi test than Mrs. Deri does. 


According to her, k measures (among other things) the nar- 
cissistic self-sufficient trends in a person—especially the positive 
choices. And, indeed, plus k and the total of all k choices correlate 
with dependent (n Succorance) items, #88 and #9. But the latent 
sadism item is a puzzler. Can it be that when the subject is feeling 
more independent, less bound by convention, that he is able to 
admit to himself more usually repressed aggressive urges? Hardly; 
for the more positive the k column, the lower his self-rating on this 
item! I am unable to find any consistent explanation of the signs 
of these correlations. 

The psychological meaning of p, as set forth in Introduction to 
the Szondi Test (2) is vaguer (or, if one prefers, subtler) than that 
attributed to any other factor in the test. It might be paraphrased 
as some kind of expansive outreaching of libido towards objects. 
Such a concept may be linked to items #80 and #68; the only diffi- 
culty is that the correlation in one case is positive, negative in the 
other, while both items are on the surface positive statements of 
“outgoing libido.” What to make of the n Autonomy: Resistance 
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item (#53) in this context, is difficult to know. It has little of the 
sound of the p factor as Deri presents it. It is of course pos- 
sible to build up a rationalization of it, but it might be possible 
to do so for many other items; meanwhile, those that were tailor- 
made to tap the mild projective trends often shown by the subject 
failed to correlate significantly with anything in the Szondi test. 

Anal compulsive trends (said to be indicated by the d column) 
are well enough represented by item #90, though it is disappoint- 
ing to find that self-ratings on so many other items presumably 
affected by the same kinds of needs or defenses (e.g., 100, 106, 73, 
119) are much more closely related to m. (It might be added paren- 
thetically that the perfectionistic statement #100 does correlate at 
better than the .05 level with algebraic sum of d choices and with 
d—; see Table 2 in the material available from the American Docu- 
mentation Institute) . 


Nurturance and Deference, the needs implied by #1 and #80, 
are not usually thought of as being the kind of anal trends that are 
associated with the d vector. The items refer to eminently socialized, 
non-competitive types of behavior, in contrast to the need to manip- 
ulate and control objects that goes with d, Deri tells us. This very 
antithetical quality suggests that the key may be in the implied 
opposites of the statements. If I rate myself as low on non-com- 
petitiveness, am I not thereby raising my competitiveness score, 
perhaps all the more because I am not aware of it? The trouble 
with this possibility is that it may account for the correlate of d+, 
but #80 and #90 are both negatively correlated with total d. It 
would be arguing that as the d column empties, the subject becomes 
more anal in one respect and less so in another! Some other expla- 
nation would be preferrable. About the only abstraction that can 
be found to explain the correlates of d is conventional, some- 
what moral “good citizenship.” The good Rotarian is the man 
who works hard, (#90) “boosts” his pals (#80) and lends a helping 
hand to good causes (#1). It-would be interesting to see whether 
or not this same syndrome would appear in association with plus d 
in other cases. 

The most striking thing about Table I is the fact that the factor 
m had nearly as many correlates as all the other columns together. 
Every measure of m found similar significant correlates; they all 
will be discussed together, therefore. We find first of all the directly 
oral item #110: “I love to eat.” There are some oral aspects to #124, 
also, but the main significance of this item seems to be its implica- 
tions of unconscious homosexuality (see also item #59). This rela- 
tionship is consistent with Deri’s statement that the m and h fac- 
torial object-relationships are closely related. Then, there are sev- 
eral items which pertain to the ability to give love and emotional 
support to loved objects—items #31, 74 and 1. But why so many 
items: #100, 106, 73, 119, 90, referring to compulsive or retentive 
trends which one would have expected to be much more closely 
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related to the “anal” factor, d? 

The explanation may be found via a slight digression. We made 
a syndrome analysis by the Horn technique (4) of the questionnaire 
items that correlated significantly with Szondi variables. Eight rela- 
tively independent syndromes emerged. By far the largest com- 
prised just the items listed under sum of m; the syndrome as a 
whole correlates—.89 with total m choices. And in that syndrome, 
the central items are #125 and #120—which focus on what Robert 
W. White calls the esteem-income: from self, #125, also #58, and 
from others: #120, also #1 and perhaps #4. It is possible to inter- 
pret the whole m-related syndrome most parsimoniously, perhaps, 
in terms of this idea. The other items represent principally the 
ways in which this hard-working, conscientious fellow wins esteem 
from others and from himself: compulsive mechanisms (the “anal” 
items just mentioned) , the giving of affection and good fellowship 
in hope of receiving in turn (#1, 74, 31, 124, perhaps 59) , being a 
“good guy” (#2, 10), and the intra-psychic consequences of so much 
concern over this problem: self-pity (#58), dejection (#125), self- 
consciousness (#120), anxiety (#85)—even some compensatory 
grandiose fantasies (#98). To put the matter in psychoanalytic 
terms, so much concern over one’s income of esteem is characteristic 
of orally-frustrated persons with an anxiety over the loss of love. 
Which brings us back to the basic rationale of the m factor as pre- 
sented by Deri, though with a slightly different twist. 

SUMMARY 

In sum, the correlations obtained give a substantial measure of 
entirely independent support to Deri’s statements about the mean- 
ings of the Szondi factors, though they also suggest a number of 
modifications and additions. Further, they tend to justify the 
methodological assumptions on which the study was based: that one 
can approach the psychological meaning of test scores (validity) 
through a study of their temporal variations and covariations 
(phenotypic unreliability) .* 
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omitted for lack of space. For detailed material order Document 2909 from 

American Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 

remitting 50 cents for microfilm (images 1 inch high on standard 35 mm. 

motion picture film) or $2.40 for photocopies (6x 8 inches) readable without 
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Since 1935 when Morgan and Murray (1) first proposed the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), this projective technique 
has gained increasing use in clinical and research settings for the 
assessment of personality. It has been assumed, tacitly perhaps, that 
the test stimuli could be used equally well with all types of subjects. 
Recently, however, Thompson (3,4) has seriously questioned this 
assumption and proposed a new version of the TAT to be used with 
Negro subjects. The impetus for his revision came from his clin- 
ical observation that Negro patients gave unusually sparse stories 
to the Murray TAT plates. From this, he reasoned that these Negro 
patients might be unable to identify with the “white” stimulus fig- 
ures, and hence are restricted in their output. 

The critical difference between Thompson’s and Murray’s series 
is that the human figures in a number of plates have been redrawn 
to represent Negroes. The attempt was made to leave the pictures 
otherwise unchanged. Twenty of the total of 31 plates have been 
thus redrawn. One card is dropped (No. 10). The remainder are 
included without change, except for one unexplained, and to us 
inexplicable, alteration; the blank card (No. 16) has been changed 
from pure white to middle gray. 

The instructions accompanying the Thompson revision parallel 
almost exactly those of the original TAT (2). Presumably, the 
responses given by Negroes to this particular series of plates are to 
be interpreted in the same fashion as the productions of white sub- 
jects to the Murray TAT (M-TAT). Although it is not made 
explicit, it is implied that a Negro subject’s productions on the 
Thompson modification (T-TAT) are exactly comparable, for di- 
agnostic, assessment or research purposes, to a white subject’s re- 
sponses on the M-TAT. 

There are serious questions that arise when the stimuli of a 
projective technique, such as the TAT, are changed. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine critically the assumptions on which 
the Thompson modification is based, and to advance arguments 
against the unrestricted use of the T-TAT. We shall in the course 


1 Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and published with the approval of 
the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions published by the 
authors are the result of their own studies and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Administration. 
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of this discussion have to consider some theoretical questions of 
projective testing generally, and of the TAT in particular. Let us 
start first with a closer examination of the particular assumptions 
which underlie Thompson’s modification. 


ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE THOMPSON TAT 
1. Negroes Can Not Readily Identify With White Figures 
Thompson’s evidence. 


The initial decision to construct a Negro TAT, according to 
Thompson followed his clinical observation that Negroes produce 
shorter stories to the M-TAT than do white subjects. However, this 
observation was not further tested by Thompson, and no systematic 
evidence, such as could be obtained from the comparison of stories 
told to the same M-TAT pictures by matched Negro and white 
groups, is presented in its support. The research he does report is 
concerned wholly with the comparison of the length of story told 
by 26.Negro students at Dillard University, New Orleans, to 10 
plates of the M-TAT and their equivalents in the T-TAT. He 
shows that in this population the mean length of stories told to the 
T-TAT version is significantly greater than to the M-TAT. From 
this experiment he concludes: 


The degree of identification to pictorial material as measured by the 
length of protocol will be a function of the type of material represented 
by the pictures. The identification is likely to be greatest when the 
pictorial material reflects the culture of the individual. (3, p. 478). 


Experimental critique. 


On the basis of the data of one of the authors? we may directly 
test the hypothesis that Negroes are less productive (in terms of 
story-length) than white subjects on the M-TAT. Mitchell indi- 
vidually administered four cards. (IBM, 2, 6BM and 7BM) to 160 
male, native-born residents of Metropolitan Philadelphia, between 
the ages of 20 and 40. The sample includes 80 white and 80 Negro 
subjects with each racial group further divided into 40 middle and 
40 lower socio-economic class subjects. The subjects were matched 
within socio-economic class for eduation (lower class, 0-9 years of 
schooling; middle class, 12-18 year) , and for their own and father’s 
occupation. 


Tas_e I—Mean Length of M-TAT Stories for Lower and Middle 
Class Negro and White Subjects (N=160) 


Negro White Mean 
Middle Class 86.01 84.74 85.38 
Lower Class 67.52 66.86 67.19 
Mean 76.76 75.80 


*? Howard E. Mitchell, “Social Class and Race as Factors Affecting the Role of 
the Family in Thematic Apperception Test Stories,” in preparation. The pur- 
pose of this study is to investigate racial and socio-economic differences in the 
family constellation as they are revealed in the projections of subjects to M- 
TAT pictures. Because they frequently elicit stories concerning the family, 
cards 1BM, 2, 6BM and 7BM were used in this study. 
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Taste II—Analysis of Variance of Length of M-TAT Stories as a 
Function of Race and Social Class 


Value of F 
Necessary for 
P of 

Squares D.F. Vv F 05 01 
Race 37.491 1 37.491 15.75* 253 
Social Class 13232.316 l 13232.316 22.41 6.81 
Race & Social Class 3.766 1 3.766 156.77* 253 
Error 92102.326 156 590.399 
TOTAL 105373.899 159 


*Error variance larger than source variance. 


In Table 1 are presented the mean story-lengths for the four 
cards combined for each of the race-class groups. Table 2 shows 
the results of an analysis of variance applied to these data. The 
results are strikingly clear: There is practically no difference be- 
tween racial groups in the length of story told to these M-TAT 
pictures. There is, however, a statistically significant difference 
(P=<.01) between middle and lower class subjects which may in 
part reflect the difference in educational level. The lack of a sig- 
nificant interaction between race and class is further evidence for 
the unimportance of race in the production of these differences in 
productivity. These findings on story-length, which is Thompson's 
criterion of productivity and, by inference, of identification, make 
the observation which formed the initial impetus for Thompson’s 
modification of the TAT appear to be exceedingly questionable. 


Story-length, productivity and validity. 


In our study, as in Thompson’s, the measure of productivity 
used was that of length of story. We should like to propose now 
that it is certainly questionable whether this measure can be used 
as even an indirect indicator of validity. That it was so intended 
is made clear in the Manual accompanying the T-TAT (4). Obvi- 
ously, Thompson is not interested in long stories, as such, but he 
apparently feels that they somehow imply a more valid basis for 
personality description. 


While it is true that longer stories may be more revealing psy- 
chologically, one doubts whether story-length may be taken as an 
invariable measure of productivity. Certainly one could conceive 
of particular circumstances in which quite long stories might be told 
which reveal little about the subject’s personality. More important, 
one cannot proceed with impunity from story-length to productivity 
to validity. A longer story need not in any wise indicate a more 
revealing one. Obviously, the ultimate test of validity of a new 
technique, such as the T-TAT, has to be based on the comparison 
of story content with other and independent personality data. 
Story-length is not an acceptable criterion. 
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The meaning of identification. 


Thompson implies that important personality data can best be 
obtained when the subject can easily identify with the stimulus 
figures. He further assumes that the more psychologically distant 
the figures, the less able is the subject to identify, and hence the 
less revealing will be the production given. As we have already 
noted, story-length is the chief criterion of degree of identification, 
since it is conceived that productivity depends on the subject's 
ability to identify with the stimulus figures. Thus, for example, 
after presenting the differences in length of story between T-TAT 
and M-TAT plates for his Negro subjects, Thompson states: “One 
may conclude from this that the subject was better able to em- 
_ pathize with the pictures in the T-TAT series than with those in 
the M-TAT.” (3, p. 475). 


The relationship between identification and productivity is not 
a simple one. A stimulus figure with characteristics similar to the 
subject can not be expected a priori to evoke a longer production 
nor a more revealing one. Taken to an absurd extreme, Thomp- 
son’s principle would suggest that the “best” technique would in- 
volve confronting the subject with a mirror and requiring him to 
tell a story about the character he sees. The problem of identifica- 
tion will be discussed again in the context of S. S. Tomkins (5) 
principle of “remoteness” in a later section. 


2. The Thompson Stimuli are Exactly Comparable to the 
Murray Stimuli, Except for Race. 


If the T-TAT is designed to be an alternate form of the 
M-TAT for Negroes and, hence, if the clinician is to consider the 
protocol obtained from. a Negro with the T-TAT as exactly com- 
parable to the protocol of a white subject using the M-TAT, then 
the assumption of comparability of stimuli must be made. There 
are two facets of the question of comparability: (1) When the 
racial characteristics of the figures of the TAT are changed—even 
assuming that all other stimulus properties of the cards remain un- . 
changed—can the stimulus still be equivalent for Negro and white 
subjects? (2) If it were true that the racial identity of the figures 
could be changed without otherwise disturbing the stimulus, the 
question still remains whether that was successfully accomplished 
in the present case. A third question, which is corollary to these, 
is whether we can assume that the cards left unchanged from the 
M-TAT are identical despite the different contexts of the two series. 

The first of these questions will form the basis for much of the 
discussion in a later part of this paper. Let us consider the second 
now. Although Thompson claims that the T-TAT cards are com- 
parable to those of the M-TAT, there is no direct evidence present- 
ed in support of this assumption. Even casual inspection of the 
T-TAT cards reveals a number of differences, quite aside from 
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skin-color, between the original plates and the Thompson modifi- 
cations. Actually, of course, such observations need to be, and can 
be, experimentally verified. Research by the authors on this point 
is now in progress. 


The third question, whether the unchanged plates in the two 
series might not be affected by their respective contexts, is again a 
problem for experimental test. It is our hypothesis that the T-TAT 
sets its subjects to telling stories about Negroes, and that even 
those cards which contain no Negro- figures in-them (those taken 
over completely from the M-TAT) will show the effects of this set. 


3. Negroes are a Sufficiently Homogeneous Group So That 
a Single Negro TAT is Justified. 


Even if the first two assumptions were true, that Negroes cannot 
readily identify with white figures and that it is possible to construct 
a set of “Negro” stimuli which are exactly comparable to the 
M-TAT, it would still be necessary to assume that Negroes are a 
sufficiently homogenous group so that a single device could be used 
on all Negro subjects. Let us return to further consideration of the 
TAT data we presented above. Thompson observed that Negroes, 
in his experience, were less productive than whites-on the M-TAT, 
yet our own subjects show no difference in productivity, at least as 
measured by story-length, from a matched white group. In view of 
these contradictory findings, we are led to the conclusion that there 
must at least be a genuine difference between the two subject popu- 
lations. Thompson’s observation was based mainly on his experi- 
ence with Southern Negroes. By contrast, our subjects were drawn 
from the Negro population of metropolitan Philadelphia. At the 
very least, we can assume that there is a sharp difference between 
the northern, urban Negroes of our sample and the southern Ne- 
groes of Thompson’s. 


There are considerable social class differences within the Negro 
population itself. These as well as regional differences—and we 
might speculate about the possible importance of such things as 
skin color, education, racial awareness, “minority mindedness,” de- 
gree of assimilation into the majority culture, and so on—make the 
Negro population a complex and stratified one. It is not unlikely 
that to Negroes of different types the stimuli might have quite 
different meanings. But, at the least, we cannot assume that the 
group is homogeneous enough to warrant a separate set of Negro 
stimuli. It is highly probable that many Negroes would find the 
M-TAT cards present no barrier to projective expression. There is 
a serious question whether there is any real evidence that the 
T-TAT cards are to be preferred for all Negroes, or even a sizeable 
enough majority of them so that the shortcomings of the technique 
would be overweighed. 
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THE IssuE oF AMBIGUITY 


It has often been pointed out that the basic principle upon 
which projective testing rests is that a subject, when presented with 
a relatively ambiguous stimulus and required to structure it, must 
of necessity reveal something of his characteristic modes of behavior, 
personality trends, fantasies, and such, since the stimulus itself 
offers relatively little direction for the final production. Although 
this assumption of ambiguity is made for every projective tech- 
nique, it is of course realized that in point of fact the stimuli of 
projective tests are structured to greater or lesser degree. Obviously, 
in order to compare the responses of different subjects, thus to con- 
trast their personalities, these responses must be made to the same 
stimuli. 

It is our contention that changing the M-TAT figures to Ne- 
groes constitutes a reduction in ambiguity, and that this increase 
in structuration is likely to elicit responses of a particular sort. 
When cards are used in their original form, with white figures, it is 
our belief that for the majority of subjects in our culture, white and 
Negro alike, they represent “universal” human beings onto which 
miay be projected basic personality data. But, when the figures are 
changed to represent Negroes, this change so structures the situation 
that it is likely that the subject will tell stories about Negroes and 
not about “people in general.” Hence, the productions of Negroes 
to the T-TAT cards are more likely to reflect their attitude toward 
their own status as Negroes and toward Negro problems in general. 

Thompson, in his report, has found just this to occur. He re- 
ports that Negro subjects are more likely to tell stories of discrimi- 
nation and prejudice to his cards than to Murray’s. While such 
stories may be of great importance, even constituting important 
data for social psychological studies of Negro attitudes toward their 
own minority status, it is extremely questionable that they are the 
analogue of the stories told by white subjects to the M-TAT. Can 
there be any serious doubt that presenting a white group of sub- 
jects with the T-TAT cards would evoke stories about the Negro? 
As a matter of fact, Thompson himself suggests that the T-TAT 
cards could be used with white subjects in the study of attitudes 
toward the Negro. We cannot agree that the T-TAT is a person- 
ality test for Negroes and a test of attitude for whites. We propose 
here that the T-TAT serves exactly the same function for both 
white and Negro subjects. 

Until far more positive data are presented, we believe that the 
most parsimonious assumption is that the present, white M-TAT 
cards provide a more stable, universal stimulus for all subjects, 
Negro and white. The present Negro series might have value for 
the study of attitudes in both racial populations, but it is unlikely 
that it provides an equivalent stimulus to the M-TAT cards for all 
Negroes. 
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THE IssuE OF REMOTENESS 


Silvan S. Tomkins (5) has proposed an important and chal- 
lenging hypothesis. He suggests that TAT productions can be in- 
terpreted in terms of the psychological distance of the stimulus 
from the subject, and that the level of personality material which 
the subject reveals is related to the “remoteness” of the thematic 
material presented. 


It is likely that for the Negro subject the T-TAT cards present 
a less “remote” set of stimuli than do the M-TAT cards for the 
white subjects. Hence, we should expect that the stories told by 
Negroes to the T-TAT cards will be more immediate, superficial, 
and in general, more like the material which can normally be 
elicited in an interview. Moreover, again in terms of our previous 
argument, it would seem that the degree of remoteness as well as 
ambiguity should vary among different portions of the Negro pop- 
ulation. 


It might be argued that providing the subject with a less dis- 
tant stimulus is all to the good. We cannot concern ourselves with 
whether or not this is so. Our only purpose here is to point to the 
fact that a change in the remoteness of the stimulus again reduces 
the comparability of the two series of cards. 

Might it not be said that the present situation, using the single 
white series for all subjects, is no better? Would not the M-TAT 
stimuli be more distant for the Negro than for the white? Although 
this is possible it seems likely that for the members of a minority 
group, who are constantly exposed in movies and advertisements to 
majority group symbols, such stimuli will not be particularly re- 
mote. In any case, we do not feel that such increase in distance 
of the M-TAT for Negroes as may exist is near as great as the re- 
duction to be expected from the T-TAT. Without deciding evi- 
dence, and until evidence is presented, we again claim that the 
greater parsimony lies in the acceptance of a single set of plates. 


SUMMARY 


The following assumptions underlying the Thompson modifi- 
cation of the TAT for use with Negro subjects have been critically 
evaluated: { 

1. Negroes cannot identify with white figures. 

2. The Thompson Stimuli are exactly comparable to the Mur- 

ray Stimuli, except for race. 

3. Negroes are a sufficiently homogeneous group so that a single 

Negro TAT is justified. 

Arguments have been advanced which raise serious question as to 
the validity of these assumptions. The issues of ambiguity, remote- 
ness and identification have been discussed in relation to the pro- 
posed technique and projective testing in general. 
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Experimental evidence is presented which does not support the 
initial observations that motivated Thompson to devise his modi- 
fication. No difference in length of Murray-TAT stories was found 
between matched Negro and white groups, although a significant 
difference was obtained between social classes within both groups. 


Research designed to obtain further experimental evidence that 
will either support or negate many of the arguments that have been 
advanced is presently in progress by the authors. Until further 
evidence is available, we recommend caution in the uncritical adop- 
tion and unrestricted use of the Thompson-TAT for clinical and 
research purposes. 
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A Rorschach Study With Pre-School Children’ 


Hucu McLeop 


There were two chief points of interest in doing this study: to 
note the child’s development in the ability to think abstractly and 
with increased elaboration and differentiation; and to make a con- 
tribution to the already existing normative data. 


The subjects were sixty children, thirty boys and thirty girls, of 
ages four, five and six. There were twenty children of four years of 
age, twenty of five and twenty of six years of age. Of the four-year- 
olds there were nine boys and eleven girls, of the five-year-olds 
there were eleven boys and nine girls, of the six-year-olds there were 
ten boys and ten girls. With the exception of three children they 
were children of the University of Toronto Nursery Schools which 
are under the leadership of Dr. Blatz. It was necessary to go to 
another nursery school in the city to fill out the quota of sixty chil- 
dren of the proper chronological age. Two children of five years of 
age and one child of six were pupils of the Hillcrest Progressive 
School. They were a highly homogeneous group, the majority of the 
children coming from professional homes of relatively similar socio- 
economic status. 


The mental age of the subjects, as measured by the Binet scale, 
ranged from 3-10 to 9-10, the mean being 6-3. The mental ages 
were normally distributed. 


Twelve children were. used as an experimental group. This 
group served several purposes. The examiner had not given the 
Rorschach to young children before and this was an opportunity to 
gain experience in giving the test to young children. It was also 
an opportunity to employ different methods of administration and 
to test the lower age ranges. The group consisted of six three-year- 
olds and six four-year-olds. The test was not found to be satisfactory 
with the three-year-olds, therefore, four was selected as the youngest 
age group. (No conscientious attempt was made to prove that the 
test was not worthwhile with three-year-olds. It was simply decided 
on the basis of these few records that four would be the lowest age 
group.) 

A rather eclectic method of administration was adopted. The 
instructions of the Performance Proper are essentially those of the 
Brush Foundation (5). However, some statements used by Ford 
(4) and Klopfer and Kelley (9) and Swift’s (17) policy of com- 
bining Inquiry and Performance were also employed. 


Slightly different instructions of the Performance Proper were 
used with the five- and six-year-olds than with the four-year olds. 





1 A thesis submitted in conformity with the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the Department of Psychology of the University of Toronto, 
October, 1948, 
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They were chiefly those of the Brush Foundation. The instructions 
given the four-year-olds were essentially those of Ford (4). It was 
felt at this time that the older children could benefit by the more 
explicit instructions. (However, in thinking in retrospect about 
this, one is not sure whether this was really necessary.) The initial 
instructions given the five- and six-year-olds then were: 

I am going to show you some cards, one by one. 

The cards have pictures on them, made of ink blots. 

I want you to take each card in your hand, look at it carefully, and tell 

me what you think it could be, what it looks like to you. 

Be sure and tell me everything you see in the picture. 

When you have finished with a card you may give it to me and I will give 

you a new one. 
The only change from the Brush Foundation’s instructions was 
the word “picture.” It was substituted for the word “design” as it 
was felt that many of the children would not know the word “de- 
sign.” 

No time limit was set and free rotation of the cards was allowed. 
No trial ink blot was used. Ford’s instructions were used where it 
was necessary to give further instructions in the Performance 
Proper. For example, if the child hesitated after the initial instruc- 
tions were given he was asked to “tell me all about it, what could 
this be?” Also, if the child hesitated after he had given a response 
the following was asked—“‘Yes, can you tell me about it?” 


With the four-year-olds the more elaborate introduction was 
foregone in favor of the simple statement, “I have some pictures to 
show you and I want you to tell me what you see.” From this point 
on the administration was similar to that used with the older chil- 
dren. 


The problem of partially combining the Inquiry and the Per- 
formance was not an easy one. However, the following criterion 
was fixed on as a working principle. The location of the response 
was determined? and questions of a non-prodding kind* were asked 
after each response. Whether these latter type questions were asked 
depended chiefly on the degree to which the child had elaborated 
his response. The more formal Inquiry was begun with the state- 
ment, “Do you remember the pictures I was showing you last day? 
Well, I want you to tell me more about them.” The reader may well 
think that the child would forget his responses with the lapse of a 
day. This was not found to be the case. The reason that the more 
formal Inquiry was delayed was for the same reason that an attempt 
to combine the two was made—namely that the children did not 





* The child was asked to indicate what part of the blot he used for his re- 
sponse, and frequently to trace or draw his response. 

* The questions considered by Klopfer to be of a non-proding type were used. 
These are listed in the appendix of the original study as are also questions 
considered to be prodding questions and those used for inquiring after 

specific determinants. 
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have the patience to go over the cards a second time at the first 
sitting. The more formal Inquiry did not, as a rule, take too long 
and it was felt that an adequate assessment of their responses in 
terms of the symbols could be made. 


The children were tested in rooms which were used especially for 
this purpose—as in the case of the six children used in the final 
study who came from the Institute of Child Study—or a room which 
was known to the children, as the Doctor's office. The children were 
brought to the testing room by their instructor. In this room were 
two small chairs, children’s chairs, and a small table. The child 
was asked to sit in the chair that faced away from the table. The 
examiner, meanwhile, took a chair to the left and behind the child 
(Hertz, 5). (In thinking about this now the writer is not quite so 
sure that this method of making the card a more isolated stimulus 
was desirable). As in Ford’s study all tests were given in the morn- 
ing to minimize the factor of fatigue. 


Klopfer’s method of scoring was adopted as it is the scoring most 
commonly used in Canada. In addition, a “Qualitative Classifica- 
tion” of Location scores was made. This, it was felt, would facili- 
tate the assessment of the development of syncretic thinking. The 
basis for such a classification was found in Klopfer and Kelley 
(op. cit., pp. 159-167) . 

The Location areas are not discriminative at these age levels. 
However, there was a slight decrease in W% with increase in C.A. 
Vorhaus and Kay (18) concur in this, though they report a con- 
siderably higher W% at four years. Ford found that the average 
number of D-+d responses given by the four-year-olds was sig- 
nificantly larger than the number of W’s. The present study shows 
them to be about equal. Paulsen (13) found that the brighter chil- 
dren tended to give more space (S) responses. This would not seem 
to be supported by the present results. In neither M.A. nor C.A. 
groups were any significant differences noted. However, both group- 
ings showed a slight decrease in W% and a slight increase in D%. 
As for sex differences, Ford, Swift (17) and Stravrianos (15) report 
a higher W% for boys and a higher D plus d per cent for girls. 
The present results, while they show a higher pure W% for boys, do 
not show a higher overall W%, i.e., W plus W plus DW, nor a 
higher D plus d per cent for girls. 


Fifteen divisions were used in the “Qualitative Classification.” 
They are as follows: 


1. Completely arbitrary responses—these responses have no 
relation to the blot whatsoever. 

2. Mechanical perseveration—this is a concept which is fixed 
upon, in one of the first few cards, and perseverated 
throughout the other cards, usually with “utter disregard 
for their individual characteristics.” (Ibid, p. 160) 
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10. 


Fixed idea perseveration—here, also, a concept formed in 
one card is applied to many of the others, but this time not 
in a mechanical way. An attempt is made to take the “indi- 
vidual characteristics of each card into consideration.” 
(Ibid, p. 160) 

Partial perseveration—the repetition of a response four 
times or more (a criterion used by Klopfer and Kelley (9) , 
and Ford (4) ). The response may be to the whole or part 
of the blot. Such perseveration “rarely produces such ex- 
treme discrepancies between concept and blot as in the two 
complete forms of perseveration.” (Klopfer & Kelley, 
op. cit., p. 161) 

Confabulation—this is entirely similar to DW. The subject 
bases his response on a small portion of the card and then 
concludes that the whole blot is just so much more of this 
concept, although one cannot objectively reconcile most of 
the blot area to the concept. 

Confabulatory combination—“The discrepancy in this case 
is not so much between . . . the shape of the various blot 
details and the corresponding parts of the concept . . .” as 
in 5, “but rather, between the organization of these parts in 
the concept and the configuration of the blot material.” 
(Ibid, p. 162). For example, a child may see a man with 
arms or legs attached to the face, ears to the stomach, etc. 


Inaccurate outline—here the subject only has “a vague gen- 
eral idea of what the blot or blot area could be but is not 
cautious enough to leave his concept in the necessary non- 
committal form.” (Ibid, p. 162). For example, the subject 
may recognize that the side portions of Card VIII resemble 
some kind of “animal,” but, wanting to be more specific, he 
calls it a “bird,” which is inconsistent with the form quali- 
ties of the blot, although “animal” would have been quite 
accurate. 

Indefinite concept to a blot that is definite—here “the con- 
cept chosen by the subject does not demand any definite 
form, but the portions of the card used for the concept have 
such obvious form qualities that one must disregard the 
given form to an outstanding degree .. .” (Ibid, p. 163) 


Fairly accurate outline—those responses which “use only the 
most obvious and crude form characteristics of a blot but 
use these in such a way that they avoid striking semis 
ancies.”” (Ibid, p. 165) 


Evasive form—here the concept is one which is not defi- 
nitely associated with too specific form, e.g., a mountain has 
form but only a very general form. The response “moun- 
tain” could be given to most edge blot areas. The subject 
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is usually “careful to use only such blot or blot portions as 
lend themselves to some degree to the concepts chosen.” 
(Ibid, p. 166) 

11. Noncommittal determinants—these responses are recognized 
by the fact that form is always secondary to movement, 
color or shading, e.g., animal skins, patches of snow or 
blood spots. 

12. Abstract form—this classification was not listed by Klopfer 
and Kelley but was added for the purposes of this study. 
It includes those responses where form is the main determi- 
nant but where the form possibilities of the concept are so 
numerous that the form of itself does not give one an idea 
of the concept, i.e., design. 


13. Popular form—this category includes only those ten re- 
sponses considered popular by Klopfer and Kelley. (op. cit., 
pp- 179-180) 

14. Popular form-level—this category is reserved for those re- 
sponses which are of ordinary quality. It may be defined 
negatively to include all those responses which have a form 
value* yet are not minus, nor one of the ten populars, nor 
superior. 

15. Superior—these responses are good quality responses by rea- 
son of their accuracy, specification, and/or organization. 


Several categories were not found to be differentiative, namely 
categories 8, 10, 11 and 12. The three categories of perseveration 
were omitted because of their insufficient number. Then, the two 
confabulatory categories were combined. Only two responses of the 
entire group fell in category 6. The seven remaining categories 
were as follows: Arbitrary, Inaccurate Outline, Fairly Accurate 
Outline, Popular, Popular form-level, Superior and Confabulatory. 

A Chi-square measure of independence shows a just significant 
difference for the three C.A. groups. However, if the four-year-olds 
and five-year-olds are compared and the five- and six-year-olds are 
compared separately, no significant difference is noted. The proba- 
bility measure for the three groups was .02. 

These findings are represented graphically in Figure I. The 
Arbitrary and Confabulatory responses drop out rapidly. The in- 
accurate Outline responses drop out less rapidly but noticeably, 
there being only half as many at age six as at four. There is no 
apparent trend in the Fairly Accurate responses. The Popular re- 
sponses increase with age but the Popular Form-level does not. ‘The 
Superior responses increase markedly. The same categories were 
used with the three M.A. groups®. The Chi-square rating showed 





*Some responses, e.g. clouds, do not have a form value. 


® Four cases were omitted. Two of these fell below 4-0 and two were above 9-6. 
The three groups were 4-0 to 5-5; 5-6 to 6-11, and 7-0 to 8-5. 
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Ficure I 


Distribution in Percentage Frequency of Selected 
Sub-Test Location Areas of C.A. Groups 
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that only 5.23 times out of 1000 would a similar situation occur by 
chance. Similar trends to those noted in the C.A. groups were noted 
here. They are shown in Figure II. 


The number of Responses was considered. Vorhaus and Kay 
(19) , Klopfer and Margulies (10), and Ford (4) report an increase 
in the total number of responses with increased age with a decided 
increase at six years. The present study, while it does not show an 
increase in the total number of responses with age, shows a decided 
increase at six years. The three age groups showed 354, 330 and 423 
responses respectively. The mean.number of responses.at each age 
level compare very closely with those reported by Ford, less closely 
with those reported by-Klopfer ‘and: Margulies. Both studies show 
a similar level of four and five and a jump at six years. Klopfer and 
Margulies results do not show this. —The number of responses do 
not appear to increase-with increase of M.A. There is a jump in 
the 5-6 to 6-11 M.A. level and then a falling away again in the next 
group.® 

The proportion of rejections to total responses for C.A. four 
and five is the same and lower for six. Klopfer and Margulies, and 
Ford report a decrease in per cent rejections with increasing C.A. 
But the absolute number of rejections does not appear to decrease 
with C.A. or M.A. However, these results are somewhat distorted 
by one child’s record. This child of the oldest C.A. group and 
brightest M.A. group had four rejections. The absolute number of 
rejections would be seen to decrease with increase of C.A. but for 
this record. This record, however, does not change the pattern of 
rejections of the M.A. groups. Possibly with increase of M.A. a new 
reason for rejections comes in. While it is felt that rejections at the 
lower age level may be due to the insufficient development of an 
integrative intellectual function, possibly rejection because of dis- 
turbance with the card—an adult reason for rejection—comes in at 
the higher M.A. level, i.e., seven. years: 


In considering the Determinants it was noted that only five 
were at all discriminative, indeed, only six appeared in any number. 
The sixth category, F, while it appeared very frequently, did not 
discriminate between ages. The five which appeared to, were M, 
FM, K, FC and CF. The differences between groups are statistically 
significant; only 3 times in 100 would similar results obtain by 
chance (Chi-square measure) . All Determinants increased with age 
except K—the scoring of this was a problem. Some increased more 
rapidly than others, particular M. M increased more than three 
times, FM by twice as much, FC by two and a half times, while CF 
was more constant. The means for Determinants M, FM, m, FC, 





. M.A. Responses 
4-0 to 5- 5 309 
5-6 to 6-11 394 
7-0 to 8-5 348 
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CF, C and K were compared with those reported by Ford. It was 
noted that FC dominates CF at five years in Ford’s results and also 
that K increased with age; also that M was consistently higher in 
this study and FM lower at four and five years. However, these 
differences do not overshadow the essential agreement of the results. 


Then, the percentages of children giving M, FM, m, FC, CF and 
C at the different ages were compared with the results of Ford, 
Klopfer and Margulies.? 


The results agree most closely in the six-year-olds. Possibly the 
present writer was more reluctant than the others to score pure C, 
though the differences may just as well be due to sampling. A 
steady and definite progress in M’s was noticed; there being more 
than twice the number at six as at four; a definite but less marked 
increase in FM; and interestingly enough many more m scores at 
five than at either four or six. There was an increase in FC and a 
relatively stable production of CF while C is rather fluctuating. 

It is understandable that the results are thus, certainly with re- 
spect to the similarities. Possibly slightly different criteria were 
used in scoring K. The larger number of K scores with the younger 
children could be thought of as being due to an insufficient devel- 
opment of the ability to differentiate perceptions. Certainly no out- 
ward signs of anxiety were noticed in the giving of the responses. 
The dominance of small m at five is interesting. Perhaps this is 
associated with Ford’s report of a dominance of CF over FC at five. 

When the Determinants were grouped according to M.A., 
only five were discriminative and there was a statistically significant 
difference between the groups. The M made a big jump in the 
third M.A. group, the absolute number frequency being 30.5 as 
opposed to 12.0 at the first level. There was, however, no increase 
from the first to the second group. The highest number of FM 
appeared in the middle group, a decided dropping away being 
noticeable in the third group. The largest number of small m ap- 
peared in the first group*. K was the same for group one and two® 
and lower for group three. FC was seen to increase, and CF to 
increase, from the first to the second and to level off here. Interest- 
ingly enough there were more pure C in the third M.A. group. A 
comparison was made with Ford with regard to means of selected 
Determinants for M.A. groups. As in the C.A. groups a decrease of 
K and a dominance of CF was noted in the present study. 

As regards Content, the present study shows no mean variation 
with age. This is in agreement with Ford (4) and Sunne (16) . How- 
ever, some consistent trends in mean percentage frequency of a very 





"It must be remembered that the populations of all these studies were of 
superior ability. 


*It was noted that small m was highest at C. A. 5. 
* (1) 4-0 to 5-5; (2) 5-6 to 6-11; (8) 7-0 to 8-5. 
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mild order are present. Animal, Anatomy, and Nature responses 
show a slight increase with age, while Object, Plants and Fire show a 
slight decrease with age. The present study is in agreement with 
Ford (4), Swift (17), and Sunne (16), in reporting Animal re- 
sponses as the largest single category. Ford and Sunne report Nature 
responses as the second highest in point of frequency; the Object 
mean per cent was second highest in the present study. Sunne re- 
ports Anatomy as third most frequent, Ford, Human responses. The 
present results show the “combined nature” classification as third 
most frequent. This “combined nature” class includes Nature, 
Plants, Geography, and Clouds. This, it would seem, would rela- 
tively parallel Ford’s Nature Landscape classification. This, it was 
noted, Ford found to be second most frequent. While there is 
rather close agreement generally, between the studies, it is clear that 
the categories are not always defined in a like way. For example, 
Ford’s Object category and Sunne’s Anatomy category can not have 
the same meaning as they did in the present work. 


With respect to M.A., a few trends were noted. The mean per- 
centage frequency of Objects, Plant and Art responses decreased 
gradually with age. c 

Popular responses—the few set aside by Klopfer and Kelley 
(op. cit., pp. 179-181) —when considered in absolute number fre- 
quency by C.A., were noted to increase. This finding is in agreement 
with the results of Swift (17) and Dunmire (3). They were noted 
to increase markedly at M.A. 5-6. However, they do not increase 
after this; possibly they cease to be differentiative after this point. 


CONCLUSION 


The study indicates that as children develop: 

1. There is a decrease in personalization of perception as noted 
from a marked reduction in arbitrary, perseverative, and con- 
fabulatory responses. 

2. There is an increase in objectivity in terms of growing percep- 
tual experience closer to “objective reality” as manifested by 
improvement in form level. 

3. There is a decrease of vagueness and a concomitant increase of 
elaboration and differentiation. 
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A Study of the Time Required to Do a 
Rorschach Examination’ 


Cuarces L. Opom 
V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, New Orleans, La. 


How much time does it take properly to administer, interpret 
and report a Rorschach examination? This is a problem of interest 
to administrators, since the time factor is important in the work of 
clinical psychologists, in the Veterans Administration and else- 
where. An authoritative concensus may also provide some support 
to psychologists who take referrals for Rorschach personality 
analyses from psychiatrists and others who think a Rorschach 
should be completed in a fraction of the time required. Related 
questions are whether the time is materially reduced as a result of 
experience, and whether the various systems presently in use differ 
significantly in time requirement. 


To seek the answers to these questions, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared asking for the following items of information: Name—Ad- 
dress—Present occupation—Titke—-How many Rorschach examina- 
tions have you done?—Over how long a time?—What system or 
systems of scoring did you use?—State the actual time, in minutes, 
consumed in each of the activities below, or your estimate of the 
time in each activity, giving in each case the minimum, average, 
and maximum; Subject’s response; Inquiry; Test of Limits; Com- 
pletion of Scoring; Making psychograms; Interpretation (including 
sequence analysis, cross-sectional analysis, emotional analysis, con- 
tent analysis, mental analysis, personality configuration, differential 
diagnosis, other) ; Other; Writing up Report; Total time. 


In February, 1949, this questionnaire was mailed to approxi- 
mately 500 psychologists, about half of whom represented the mem- 
bership list published in the Rorschach Research Exchange, 1947, 
11, 82-94, while the remainder were a sample drawn from those 
names in the 1948 Directory of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion which were accompanied by a statement of research interest in 
projective techniques. ‘Two hundred and fifty returns were received. 
The population for this report consists of 166 returns, selected for 
completeness of information. 


These 166 respondents are distributed by geographic region as 
follows: East, 46%; South, 19%; Pacific Coast, 19%. In point of 
experience, they reported an average of 6.09 years and 745 tests, 





7 ges by the Veterans Administration and published with the approval of 
the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions published by the 
author are a result of his own study and do nor necessarily reflect the opinion 
or policy of the Veterans Administration. 
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with a median experience somewhat over 400 tests. The range of 
experience was from 20 tests to “over 10,000”, the latter figure in- 
cluding records which the respondent had interpreted only. Some- 
what more than half of the respondents classify themselves as 
clinical psychologists (51%), but the others include teachers 
(15%), administrative psychologists (11%), psychologists in pri- 
vate practice (7%), students (4%), research psychologists (3%) , 
vocational advisers (1%), psychiatrists (4%), and a miscellany of 
social workers, nurses, housewives, etc. (4%) . 

The main results of the study are contained in Table I, which 
gives mean and median estimates of the time required to complete 
a Rorschach examination, as well as for the various part activities 
involved. The consensus as judged by the medians, is that it takes 
3 hours and 44 minutes to complete the average Rorschach exami- 
nation, through the writing of the report, but that some examina- 
tions can be completed in as little as 1 hour and 47 minutes, while 
others may require as long as 8 hours and 24 minutes. Mean esti- 
mates are higher in each case. This consensus is clearly at variance 
with the claim, which is occasionally made, that a Rorschach can be 
done in very short time. It indicates the possibility that in rare 
cases an efficient and experienced worker could complete a Ror- 
schach and do a good job in little more than an hour, but that a 
significant majority of cases would require very much longer time. 


Tas_e I—Means, Standard Deviations, and Medians of Estimates 
of Time Required to do Rorschach Examinations, in Minutes. 


Average Minimum Maximum 
Required Required Required 
Activity M SD Mdn M SD Mdn M SD Mdn 

Response 36 14 = 34 13 5 100 41 91 
Inqui 31 3. 3 14 8 18 Ss 2 2a 
Test of Limits 12 7 1] 7 5 4 2 8 @ 
Scoring 31 15 8 bb @. 6 33 68 
Psychogram 2 8 8 9 a: za 2 
Interpretation 74 48 63 31 20 26 160 112 142 
Writing Report 68 41 36 35 mG 2 gt 864A 75 
Total Time* 246 113 224 116 60 107 540 222 504 


*Figures in this row are based on independent estimates, and hence do not 
represent totals for the table. 


Our data permit us to determine whether workers with more 
extensive experience take less time to complete a Rorschach. Expe- 
rience may be judged either in terms of years spent in this work, 
or in the number of examinations given. In either case, the result is 
similar; average time for complete correlates—.02 with years test- 
ing, and—.04 with number of tests given. Although this result may 
appear surprising, it is in conformity with the expectations of lead- 
ing workers in the field. (See below) . 

We also have information on the relative popularity in use of 
the various published systems of scoring Rorschach protocols, as 
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well as on the apparent differences in time requirement. This in- 
formation is contained in Table II. It will be observed that about 
one-fourth of the respondents have used more than one system of 
scoring. ‘There does not seem to be any important difference in the 
average time reported as required by the users of these various 
systems. The averages reported for the two systems in most frequent 
use, the only ones for which we may expect the averages to be rea- 
sonably stable, differ by less than four per cent. 


Taste II—Use of Different Scoring Systems by Respondents with 
Correspo=ding Estimates of Average Total Time Requirement. 


Principal Secondary Estimate of 
Author of Users Users Average Time 
System N % N % Hours 
Beck 36 21.7 18 10.9 3.90 
Hertz 8 4.8 4 2.4 4.50 
Klopfer 106 63.9 22 13.3 4.05 
Rorschach 10 6.0 0 0.0 4.95 
Other 6 3.6 4 ) romeo 
Totals 166 100.0 48 29.0 


Interesting and pertinent qualitative statements accompanied 
many of the returns. Quotations from the letters of three promi- 
nent workers are included here, to show the trend of their thinking 
on this problem. 


Samuel J. Beck: In answer to a letter of inquiry from the 
writer, Beck, on November 23, 1948, said: 


“There is very great variation in length of time, in administer- 
ing, scoring, and evaluating a Rorschach test record—as far as I 
know there is no way of shortening the free association time in a 
very productive patient, without risk of sacrificing critical mate- 
rial. But very few patients do go beyond ninety minutes. Most of 
them stay under an hour; and for persons of average level, the mean 
time is likely to be under thirty minutes. 


“With regard to short form Rorschach, I have tried a few. The 
inevitable conclusion was that you cannot get more out of the test 
than you put into it. That is, I, myself, find the results very un- 
satisfactory. I do not presume to speak with finality in this matter. 
If experiments with some short form of the test produce valid 
results, there would be our answer. To my knowledge the short 
forms have so far not proven themselves.” 

Then again, in answer to a questionnaire sent by the writer, 
Beck, on January 24, 1949, said: 

“The time is a function of three variables. One, is age and 
mental level of the patient. Two, is the complexity of the record. 
This sometimes overlaps with age and mental level, but not nec- 
essarily. Assuming at least average intelligence, and beginning 
about the twelfth year of life, complexity becomes an independent 
variable, determined by the life experience of the patient, the 
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interpersonal relations which form his history, and the resultant 
structuralization of his personality. Third, is the experience of the 
examiner. By experience I include (a), and most important, the 
breadth of his clinical work; (b) background in experimental psy- 
chology; and (c) Rorschach test experience. Up to a certain point 
the examiner with more of these qualifications will work the more 
smoothly, hence more rapidly. But there is an inexorable limitation 
on even the value of experience, with resulting diminishing returns, 
diminishing to the point of zero. (Italics are the writer's.) 
The limitations, so far as time economy is concerned, are set up by 
the complexity of the personality you are studying. I refer here 
principally to adolescents and adults, of above average to superior 
intelligence, in severe conflict. A complex neurosis in such persons 
presents you with the greatest amount of work. | still spend any- 
where from two to six hours on some one record, this is aside from 
administration of the test itself, which may run from one and a 
half to three hours.” 

It is clear that Beck spends, on the average, from three and 
one-half hours at the minimum to about nine hours at the maxi- 
mum in completing a Rorschach test. This agrees very closely with 
the average finding of this study. : 


Bruno Klopfer: In answer to a letter of inquiry, Klopfer, on 
December 12, 1948, said: 


“It seems to me that the average time and range mentioned in 
your letter (Minimum time two hours, average four hours, maxi- 
mum eight hours) fits perfectly into the time I am observing at the 
three Veteran Administration installations for which I am serving 
as consultant. In fact, I would, if anything, rate them on the 
moderate side . . . The only way of shortening the time for Ror- 
schach administration is to use one of the group methods . . . To be 
clinically useful, these group records have to be supplemented by 
individual inquiry . . . There aré no time-saving short cuts in in- 
terpretation which I have found valid or useful.” 


Marguerite R. Hertz: In answer to a letter of inquiry, on January 
4, 1949, Hertz said: 

“First I want to say that the time element in the Rorschach 
Method depends upon the skill and the experience of the examiner 
and also upon the purpose for which the Rorschach Method has 
been administered. It should take experienced Rorschach exami- 
ners from forty-five to one hundred and forty minutes to administer 
a Rorschach, which includes free association, inquiry, and probing. 
Those who use the code system for locating responses find that the 
time is cut down considerably in both the recording of the free 
associations and in the inquiry. The recording of the free associa- 
tions should take from fifteen to ninety minutes. For most patients, 
the time approximates thirty minutes. Superior individuals and 
manic patients take much longer.” 
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Then Hertz sums up her statements regarding time to complete 
a Rorschach examination, as follows: 

“Thus the Rorschach Method requires from one and one-half to 
seven hours per patient, depending upon the purpose for which it 
is used. This may appear overwhelming, but if we keep in mind 
that the Rorschach is not a short test, and that it is a method of 
personality diagnosis, we will appreciate the fact that it must take 
time. “(Italics are the writer’s.) When we realize the amount 
and kind of valuable information which is gleaned from Rorschach 
data, the time element becomes quite insignificant. Even when 
eight hours are spent on a record it is not too much when we find 
that the results are equivalent to hours, if not days, of psychiatric 
interviews and frequently information comes to light which never 
shows up in any other way. This, as you know, is especially true in 
anticipating psychotic breaks. We all have had the experience, for 
example, of being able to predict a schizophrenic break before any 
clinical signs are manifest.” 

In regard to the short form Rorschach, Hertz says: 


“Personally, I have had little success with the short form of the 
Rorschach. I even find results with the Inspection Technique of 
scoring inadequate because so few people use it with any degree 
of accuracy. I do not find the group method valid for individual 
diagnosis. In my experience, no short forms or short cuts are ade- 

uate or valid for the evaluation of personality or individual 
iagnosis.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The time required to complete a Rorschach examination was 
estimated by 166 Rorschach workers. The consensus is that the 
average test requires a,little more than four hours, but that the total 
time required will sometimes be less than two hours, and at other 
times over eight hours. Amount of experience does not seem to 
influence the time required. There is no great difference between 
the various systems in use. Leading workers agree that there is no 
presently available method to obtain valid results without this 
expenditure of time. 


In respect to the proportion of total time consumed, the different 
activities involved in a Rorschach examination are, in order, start- 
ing with the most time-consuming: interpretation, report, taking 


of responses, scoring, inquiry, making the psychogram, and testing 
the limits. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Sarason, Seymour B., Psychological Problems in Mental Defi- 
ciency. New York: Harper and Bros., 1949, Pp. x, 366. 


Projective testing has helped bring to the foreground the lim- 
ited role played by the standard intelligence tests in diagnosing 
mental deficiency. Sarason has written a book around the problems 
encountered in diagnosing the various types of mental deficiency 
and the difficulties met with in interpreting test data, not only 
from psychometric tests but from projective material as well. He 
systematically covers the points of view and research work done by 
investigators in the field of retarded mental development. He 
criticizes these studies, including some of his own investigations, on 
the basis of their being sometimes inaccurate and incomplete in 
their differentiating and specifying functions. For example, Strauss 
and Werner found differences in the modes of perceiving and 
thinking as well as general behavior of exogenous and endogenous 
mentally deficient children, but Sarason points out that the classi- 
fication of these two groups on the basis of neurological examina- 
tions may be open to question. He also criticizes studies that explain 
results not in terms of known facts but in terms of speculation 
after results have been obtained. For instance, in studies of sub- 
normal Negroes and whites, the present reviewer concluded that 
since the white girls were more inhibited on the Rorschach and 
more expansive on the T.A.T. than the Negro girls, the Rorschach 
test induces more sexual associations than does the T.A.T. As 
Sarason rightly says, there has been little systematic investigation 
of similar problems. 


Sarason makes further criticisms of other studies for failing to 
take into account the effect of institutionalization upon the indi- 
vidual especially of the dulling effect of long periods of depriva- 
tion of affection from persons who are significant in his life. 
Sarason also shows how many studies ignore the socio-economic 
and cultural influences on the mental development of children. 
In his chapter on projective techniques, the author’s main criticism 
is of the inadequacy of “norms” for differentiating feebleminded- 
ness, as, for example, Rorschach’s 12 cases of oligophrenia or Beck’s 
69 cases as norms for Rorschach responses of individuals of sub- 
normal mental development. 


The chapter on projective material reviews first the work done 
with the Rorschach and then with the T.A.T. on the mentally 
deficient. It is a chapter that might well be read by the clinical 
psychologist for it shows how limited is our information about what 
individuals, actually, or supposedly retarded mentally, will do on 
projective tests. As the author explains, what the subnormal sub- 
ject does is not always uniform, and, what is more, what he does 
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may be comparable to what some subjects.of much higher intelli- 
gence do or what some schizophrenics do in making projected 
responses. The chapter reveals further that not only are there prob- 
lems to be solved in relation to diagnosing and classifying mentally 
deficient individuals on the basis of projective tests, but that there 
are many basic problems yet unsolved in relation to the significance 
of the responses themselves. For example, there are studies with 
conflicting results; in two, the stable feebleminded give more M 
responses than do the unstable; in another study the reverse is 
true. But, as Sarason suggests, in each of these studies the basis of 
selection of groups is different, one being based on discrepancy 
between Binet IQ and Kohs blocks scores, another on adjustment 
to the institution and still another on the educational level. 


In some ways the last chapter on therapy is the most construc- 
tive and lucid one in the book for it gives for the first time a picture 
of the dynamics of the personality of individuals who are or may 
be mentally retarded. It shows how these individuals have feelings, 
frustrations and emotional conflicts as do persons of greater intel- 
lectual capacity, and how they can respond to some forms of psy- 
chotherapy and occupational therapy. This chapter serves only as 
a brief preface to the complicated topic of reconstructing character 
structure or at least of making for better adjustment in society of 
mentally deficient persons through therapeutic techniques. It is a 
chapter we can hope-will be read by therapists who so readily shy 
clear of patients who appear below “normal” in intelligence. And it 
is a chapter certainly to be read by teachers, physicians, social 
workers as well as custodians of institutionalized high grade defec- 
tives, many of whom have assumed a negative and hopeless attitude 
toward individuals unable to progress beyond the fourth grade in 
school. 


Since this book is long and detailed and since important points 
are not always highlighted for the reader but are imbedded in the 
rest of the material, what is missing is a final chapter that sum- 
marizes and brings to a focus the findings such as those which show 
how limited our understanding of mental deficiency is, how biased 
we may become in deciding just what a mentally deficient subject 
can and cannot do, and how difficult it is in the first place to diag- 
nose through psychological tests alone (as they are now con- 
structed) such types of mental retardation as occur in cerebral 
palsy, in cases with slight organic lesions and, particularly, in the 
high grade or borderline mentally deficient. We trust that the author 
will write this summary for publication as an article that will be 
accessible to professionals other than clinical psychologists. The 
latter should read the book. 


THeEopora M. ABEL 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy. 
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Rosert R. Hott, Editor 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


No time nor space for gessip about the APA meetings or other 
pleasantries this issue; there’s too much else to communicate. A 
number of people have sent in quite detailed accounts of important 
research projects with which they are associated; more of the same 
will be welcomed, and are invited from readers who haven't yet 
told what they are doing. 


News of the Clearing House: A request for TAT protocols to 
be used in a research project is right down the center alley for the 
Clearing House. Paul Mussen, a recent subscriber, writes: 


“I am interested in checking some hypotheses about the 
dynamic factors in Negro paranoids, since I feel that the dynamics 
of paranoia in the case of Negroes are quite different from the 
dynamics in the case of whites. 

“The Negro population of Wisconsin is relatively small, but 
perhaps someone who reads the Newsletter has protocols taken 
from northern Negro psychotics, and I should like, if possible, 
to find a group of such protocols. The criterion for the selection 
of cases should be the presence of delusions and hallucinations, 
whether they are systematized or not.” 

If you can help him, he may be reached at 16 Bascom Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

From another university on the other side of the world, Murray 
Straus recently sent in a somewhat unusual request. Speaking of 
the Summer issue of the Newsletter, he says: 

“The note about the APA’s TAT round table has given me 
the idea of writing to you for the name and address of anyone 
that you may happen to know of in India who is experienced 
in TAT analysis. 

“I am interested in the field of ‘Culture and Personality,’ and 
as you know, it seems that the TAT offers much promise in this 
field. At present, I am engaged in analysing the results of three 
tests (one is the TAT) and a questionnaire which I have admin- 
istered to a 50 per cent sample of 1950 University entrants. While 
the study looks quite promising, I am somewhat reluctant to 
plunge into analysis of the TAT as I was trained as a rural 
sociologist with little work in psychology and none in psychiatry. 
While I have done some reading on the TAT (Stein, Tomkins, 
Murray), this is no substitute for actual contact with an expe- 
rienced worker. My idea is to go over to India for a brief period 
of study with a competent worker in the field.” 
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Please write to him directly, care of the Department of Sociology, 


University of Ceylon, if you know of anyone in that part of the 
world. 


Department of Rejoinders & Ripostes: The Summer 1950 News- 
letter had yet another reverberation. The account of D. C. Broida’s 
investigation of suicidal themes given to Card 3BM prompted 
David Rapaport to write the following comments. He takes note 
of a couple of misunderstandings of his work that were involved 
in the study. First, he says, 


“I think many of us will consider it a commonplace that a 
group of patients who later commit suicide, or patients who are 
rife with suicidal ideas, may give as many and no more outright 
suicidal responses to a stimulus implying suicide as any other 
group of patients, or even normal persons. I believe that we 
generally assume that this happens because: a) the fundamental 
impulses which underlie suicide are present—though in different 
constellations and intensities—in all of us; b) the controls 
prompting dissimulation, suppression, repression, denial, or re- 
action formation to such dynamic factors and corresponding 
ideas are also present in all of us. 

“A second misunderstanding seems to lie in the conception 
of what constitutes ‘revealing a preoccupation.’ If somebody, for 
instance, blocks on the suicidal picture, that is as revealing for 
the analysis of an individual case as a direct self-reference, and 
both of them are far more revealing than a story with suicidal 
content—providing that the self-reference and the blocking (I 
could add here perceptual misrecognition, extreme elaboration 
of the story, etc., in other words, interpersonal deviations) are 
clearly inconsistent with the patient’s handling of the rest of his 
own stories . . . All we [i.e., Rapaport, Gill and Schafer] meant 
when describing to what topic a card—in our experience—refers, 
was to point out what the examiner should look out for, where 
he should begin to make a hypothesis which he is to verify or 


falsify thereafter from the rest of the TAT protocol and the 
other available data.” 


Research in Progress: Al Ellis has been good enough to report 
on two research undertakings in New Jersey, the second of which 
is under way at the State Department of Institutions and Agencies’ 
Diagnostic Center in Menlo Park. First he brings us up to date on 
a project that was mentioned in Research Relating to Children: 


“The study which is being conducted at the Northern New 
Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic at Greystone Park was started ‘by 
me and is now being continued by Juliet Diller. It involves a 
personality study, by means of projective and expressive tech- 
niques, of children suffering from rheumatic fever. All the chil- 
dren being studied are seen within a short time after they are 
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admitted to the Victoria Foundation, which is a hospital exclu- 
sively for children suffering from rheumatic fever. The children 
are eight to twelve years of age, and include both sexes. They 
are given a Stanford Binet, Rorschach, TAT, and Figure Drawing 
test. In addition, complete social reports and reports of the ward 
behavior of each child are available. So far, twenty-eight patients 
have been examined; and it is intended to give the complete 
testing battery to at least fifty of them before any statistical and 
other analyses of the data are made. The study will not be com- 
pleted for some time yet, since only a few new children are 
admitted each month to the Victoria Foundation. 


“The study which is now being conducted, under my direc- 
tion, at the Diagnostic Center is of quite a different nature, and 
is designed as a validating study on the TAT, the Symonds Pic- 
ture Story Test, and several other projective techniques, including 
the Rorschach, Sentence Completion, Word Association, Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue, Graphomotor, and Projective Art Tests.” 


At this point, Al included a detailed, 15-point outline of the method 
to be followed, which was too long to be included in full. In 
essence, the plan of the study is as follows: The subjects are to be 
200 patients of all ages who are examined at the Diagnostic Center. 
Each patient will be seen in face-to-face clinical contacts, some- 
times including several interviews, by at least two psychologists and 
one psychiatrist, who will rate him on a list of personality traits 
and symptoms. Each rater will also record a diagnostic judgment 
according to a standard scheme. These ratings will be done inde- 
pendently of the administration, scoring, and interpretation of the 
psychological tests, though all of these materials will be used in the 
immediate evaluation of the case for service purposes. 


After 200 cases have been accumulated, each test will be vali- 
dated in the following manner. The TAT’s, for example, will be 
analyzed blindly (except for minimal data on age, sex, etc.) and 
independently by three experts in the use of the test. Each expert 
may use whatever approach to TAT analysis that he chooses, but 
he is to make the same sets of ratings that the original interviewers 
had done, using the same forms. The interview-ratings and TAT- 
ratings will then be correlated (probably using tetrachoric r) , each 
variable rated being considered separately; it will also be possible 
to interrelate the ratings based on independent analyses of the 
various projective techniques. 


One of the ingenious features of the design is the way it handles 
the problem of reliability. Ratings will be used only when there 
is “perfect or very substantial agreement” between all three raters, 
whether they are providing predictions or criterion judgments. This 
means that there may be only a minority of the cases in which 
there are reliable criterion ratings on, let’s say, withdrawnness and 
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reliable predictions of that variable from the TAT. But with a 
total N of 200, it should be possible to get at least 50 good cases 
for most of the correlations that are planned (though they may 
not be the same cases from one rated variable to another) . 


“Using the foregoing procedures, we are now working, at 
the Diagnostic Center, on both children and adult patients, who 
cover a very wide range in personality makeup and diagnostic 
classification, and who range from eight to seventeen years in 
the case of the children, and all the way up to seventy in the case 
of the adults. Both sexes are being included in the study. The 
Symonds Picture Story is being used with the children and the 
Thematic Appreciation Test with the adults. (Later, we shall 
probably also use the TAT with children, instead of the 

- Symonds.) So far, about fifty children have been tested, and 
about twenty-five adults. It will take about a year, I imagine, 

- to get at least two hundred TAT and Symonds records, to- 
gether with the other necessary tests and ratings required in this 
study.” 


Readers who have seen the impressive volume on the Berkeley 
prejudice study in which she had such an important part will be 
pleased to learn that Else Frenkel-Brunswik is continuing to work 
along similar lines, using the TAT. She writes from the Univer- 
sity of California Institute of Child Welfare: 


“I am—though very slowly—analyzing stories which we got from 
forty extremely prejudiced and forty extremely unprejudiced 
children. I still keep revising my scoring manual which is sim- 
ilar to the manual I used in analyzing the interview and which 
is published in articles in the Journal of Psychology, as well as 
in the ‘Authoritarian Personality’. Broadly speaking, various at- 
titudes toward parents, authority in general, self, other sex and 
people in general are coded. Special emphasis is laid on formal 

. factors such as originality, realism, structure of thought and 
language. Since the interviews of these children are categorized 
along similar lines, there will be a possibility of establishing a 
relationship between these two sets of data. It would be prema- 
ture to discuss any results at the present time.” 


Finally, Helton McAndrew, of the V. A. Hospital in Richmond 
19, Va., has written an account of some work she has been doing 
with deaf children. In an accompanying letter, she remarks that, 
in her experience, “all of the tests using words seem to indicate that 
the deaf are constricted, restricted and rigid individuals; but ob- 
servation of their activities suggests that they have a wider life- 
space than that depicted by the projective techniques. They ap- 
pear to deal somewhat more adequately with the problems posed 
by the Rorschach and the Twitchell-Allen Three-Dimensional Ap- 
perception tests than those of the TAT, probably because the 
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former tests are less highly structured, although there are other 
explanations. I am anxious to see the results obtained by other 
psychologists.” Any comments, those of you who work with the 
deaf? 


Here’s the report on her investigation: 


“The population of this study consists of 25 deaf persons be- 
tween the ages of 13 years 6 months and 17 years 6 months (mean 
C.A. 15 years 2 months) with an I.Q. range of 81 to 133 (mean 
1.Q. 100.7) according to the performance section of the Wechs- 
ler. These adolescents were given the choice of telling or writing 
their stories but without exception they chose to write. No time 
limit was imposed and many worked long and arduously but 
most of them attained little or no success. There were many 
total failures and simple lists of words. This problem seemed 
to be too highly structured for these people who had difficulty 
in dealing with the organized settings and lacked names for many 
of the common objects such as the violin in Card I. The stories 
were lists of words, short descriptions or simple plots employ- 
ing rigid sentence structure and much repetition. There was one 
notable exception, the work of a thirteen year old girl who pro- 
duced some remarkable stories. This child is highly intelligent 
and had hearing until the age of five. A comparison of her 
stories with those of two other children, also aged 13 years 6 
months, illustrates the effects of intelligence and the language 
handicap on the development of personality and its evaluation. 
E. W., girl, I.Q. 132, deafened from meningitis at age of 5, pro- 
duced literary gems, each with an original plot and setting, fine 
sentence structure, nice plays on words and sometimes poetic 
imagination. J. R., a boy, I.Q. 133, congenitally deaf, wrote simple 
descriptions, all of which began with ‘I am looking at the picture 
of—’. R.T., boy, 1.Q. 100, congenitally deaf, failed completely 
on Card I, made a list of four things on Card II, and starting 
on Card III wrote descriptions one or two sentences long.” 


A Report on TAT Work with American Indians: Projective 
techniques are proving to be an important new method for cul- 
tural anthropology, and thanks to the efforts of a group headed by 
Laura Thompson, associated with the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, 
the TAT method has shown itself to be one of the most valuable. 
Dr. Thompson, who was coordinator of the project, was kind 
enough to write the following summary of the work that she, Bill 
Henry and a number of others have been doing. It pulls together 
and shows the interrelationships between a growing body of anthro- 
pological work. 


“The TAT was one of a battery of eight psychological tests 
used in the field phase of the Indian Personality and Administra- 
which was initiated in 1941 by the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs 
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and the University of Chicago’s Committee on Human Develop- 
ment, later succeeded by the Society for Applied Anthropology. 
The field battery, which also included the Rorschach, the Good- 
tion Research (also known as the Indian Education Research) , 
enough Draw-a-Man, the Arthur Point Performance Scale, Stew- 
art’s Emotional Response, Bavelas’ Moral Ideology, Piaget’s Im- 
manent Justice, and a Free Drawing test, as well as medical exam- 
inations, was administered to a representative sample of about 
1000 American Indian children from eleven communities se- 
lected to show varying degrees and kinds of acculturation in- 
fluences, in five Indian tribes (Hopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux, 
Zuni) representing various culture types and authority systems. 
Based on the original Murray pictures, a set of drawings by and 
about Indians or Indian-white contacts and adapted to the needs 
of the field project, were prepared by means of a ‘pilot’ study 
conducted by Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, who used Pueblo In- 
dian children as subjects. 


“The adapted test was administered to the two Hopi and two 
Papago selected communities by Alice Joseph, M.D. (who also 
gave the Rorschach and medical examination to the Hopi and 
Papago) ; to the one Zuni and the three Navaho selected commu- 
nities by Dorothea C. Leighton, M.D. (who also gave the Ror- 
schach and medical examinations to the Zuni and Navaho) ; and 
to the two selected Sioux communities by Dr. Gordon Macgregor 
(who also gave the Arthur test and conducted community studies 
among the Sioux). The remaining tests in the battery, together 
with community studies, the collection of children’s autobiog- 
raphies and school records, and interviews on the life histories of 
the selected children, were conducted by other members of the 
large field research staff, most of whom had been trained at a 
seminar held in Santa Fe in 1942 for the purpose. 

“All the TAT protocols were analyzed individually and by 
tribes, by Dr. William E. Henry according to a method adapted 
for the purpose by him and described in his “The Thematic 
Apperception Linge in the Study of Culture-Personality Re- 
lations’ (Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 35, 1947). Some 
detailed TAT findings on the Hopi and Navaho children studied 
are also presented in the latter monograph. The analyzed TAT 
findings were integrated with those from the other tests in the 
battery, the medical examinations, and the results of the life 
history and community investigations, in a series of seminars held 
at Chicago by the Committee on Human Development in 1943. 


“The development of the project methodology as a whole is 
described briefly in chapter 2 of the coordinator’s final report on 
the project, Personality and Government, Findings and Recom- 
mendations of the Indian, Administration Research (América 
Indigena, Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 27-41, 1950). Although the Indian 
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Personality and Administration Research terminated prematurely 
in 1947 it is being completed by members of the staff on a vol- 
untary basis. The main field results are being presented in a series 
of tribal monographs including The Hopi Way by Laura Thomp- 
son and Alice Joseph (University of Chicago Press, 1944), War- 
riors without Weapons by Gordon Macgregor (University of 
Chicago Press, 1946), The Navaho and Children of the People 
by Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea C. Leighton (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946, 1947), The Desert People by Alice Joseph, 
Rosamond B. Spicer and Jane Chesky (University of Chicago 
Press, 1949) , and a Zuni monograph (in preparation) by Doro- 
thea C. Leighton and John Adair. Basic interpretations of the 
field findings at the administrative level may be found in the 
above-mentioned final report and in Culture in Crisis; A Study of 
the Hopi Indians by Laura Thompson (Harper and Bros., 1950) . 
For a complete list of findings published to date and in prepara- 
tion, see chapter 2 of the final report.” 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
AND RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute, 
Inc., met with the American Psychological Association during the 
first week of September. The Association had the largest attend- 
ance in its history—somewhere around 3600 registrations—with cool 
weather on a beautiful campus. The Society had space at which 
members registered their attendance at the conference and at which 
information was made available about qualifications for member- 
ship, subscriptions to the Journal, training facilities, and other 
questions answered. 

There were three sessions of contributed papers: a joint sym- 
posium with Division 12 of the APA on Interpreting the TAT; a 
Symposium on Selection of Hypotheses for Experimental Investiga- 
tion; and an address by the President of the Society. 

The annual business meeting of the Society on September 5th 
was attended by 67 members; Dr. A. I. Hallowell, the president, 
presided. It was voted to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the previous year, since they had been printed in the Journal. 
The Secretary reported on the work of the year, especially the large 
volume of routine carried on in the New York office, and pointed 
out the need for improved membership procedures and for the 
compilation of a list of facilities for instruction in Rorschach and 
other techniques, since so many requests are received for such in- 
formation. 

The treasurer, Dr. E. Louise Gaudet, reported a balance of 
$445.69 at the end of the fiscal year, December 31, 1949. The audit- 
ing committee, David Vorhaus and Edward Burchard, found the 
report accurate. 

Since the financial affairs of the Society had become “big busi- 
ness,” a finance committee had been appointed to reorganize the 
bookkeeping and to plan the budget for 1950. Dr. Theodora Abel 
reported for the committee. The budget was approved by the 
Executive Committee under the following items: 

Clerical and secretarial help $2,000.00 


Petty cash 300.00 
Traveling expenses 200.00 
Mailing service 200.00 
Journal 5,500.00 
Total $8,200.00 


This budget was based on an estimated income of $8,300.00 and 
it is expected that this figure can be met by the end of the year. 
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Reports of the standing committees were read and approved. 
In each instance there was some comment or some discussion from 
the floor which should be mentioned. 

Dr. Mortimer Meyer, of the Editorial Committee, said there 
were now over 1000 subscribers to the Journal, and an abundance 
of manuscripts, so that there was frequently a delay in publication. 
The question of printing articles at authors’ expense to avoid delay 
was discussed and referred to the Executive Committee with in- 
structions that if such a procedure. were approved the material was 
to be limited to 25% of the current magazine, and the date of ac- 
ceptance was to be published. Favorable consideration was given 
to the publication-oef- an occasional monograph, when the state of 
the treasury permitted. It was also agreed that all practical matters 
of publication should be left to the Editorial Committee. 


Dr. Frederick Wyatt, chairman of :the Membership Committee 
reported a land office business. He too stressed the need: for a.re- 
vision of membership procedures, with special consideration. given 
to the significance of the sponsors and their responsibility.. Dr. 
Audrey Schumacher, representing a sub-committee, sent in -her re- 
port to the Executive Committee concerning revisions in the condi- 
tions for Fellowship. 

The Training Committee, realizing the need for obtaining infor- 
mation about facilities for training in projective techniques but also 
realizing, at this point, the impracticability of trying to evaluate 
the qualifications of everyone who teaches these techniques, decided 
to begin the survey in the Society and sent out questionnaires to all 
fellows. It was originally intended to work quietly along with the 
APA committee on approved psychological centers but that com- 
mittee had encountered similar difficulties in the matter of evalu- 
ation. 

The Research Committee found that it was not possible, as 
planned, to obtairr-information about current research in the field 
of projective techniques and instead will report research on some 
one topic in each issue of the Journal and ask for any other avail- 
able reports on research on that subject. 


- Karen Machover reported on the activities of the Society and 
individual members in giving aid to needy foreign universities and 
individuals by means of subscriptions to the Journal or by payment 
of membership dues. 

The Committee on Regional Divisions worked on a survey of 
existing organizations, which is not yet completed. However, we 
know that several divisions functioned actively during the year. 
From California, the Bay Area division and the Los Angeles di- 
vision sent in reports of their meetings regularly. We also have a 
report of activities in the Central Pennsylvania division. New 
York and Philadelphia are organized and active. In Massachusetts, 
the Society of Clinical Psychologists has some programs. in this 
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field; Dr. John Bell is a member of the Executive Board. 


The Ethics Committee, of which Dr. Samuel Kutash is chair- 
man, had just begun to function but its policies and plans were 
carefully formulated, and it intended to work closely with similar 
committees in other professional organizations. 

Dr. Marguerite Hertz gave a most interesting report for the 
International Research Committee, which is composed of Dr. 
Hertz, chairman, Drs. Theodora Abel, Samuel Beck, Heinz Lehman, 
Bruno Klopfer, and Frederick Wyatt. The committee, which was 
appointed only in June, had done a great amount of work by cor- 
respondence and many = had been raised about organiza- 
tion. There seemed to agreement on one point, however; it 
should be an International Society for Projective Techniques. Con- 
siderable discussion developed about the best method of getting 
action from the membership on the various items and it was fi- 
nally voted that there should be a brief article on it in the Journal, 
so that the matter would be intelligible to the whole membership, 
and a poll of opinion obtained by mail. 

The Program Committee planned and arranged the annual 
meeting and spoke with appreciation of the friendly and helpful 
attitudes of the APA representatives. Due to the increased number 
of contributed papers, to be expected from an increased member- 
ship, in order to assure adequate representation of theoretical, 
research, and clinical interests, meetings must extend over two days. 
It was suggested that the Society consider adoption of a policy of 
deciding on the time and place of the meeting for two years ahead. 
In the discussion that followed, Dr. Marguerite Hertz thought we 
should make every effort not to lose our identity and if possible, 
arrange the meetings on two consecutive days. 

The members present approved sending a letter to the distribu- 
tors of the Rorschach plates in this country, suggesting that the 
present plates were not up to the standard of earlier plates and that 
findings based on these cards might not be comparable with norms 
derived from earlier cards. 

A resolution of thanks to the local committee on arrangements 
at State College was also voted by the members and the secretary 
was instructed to forward this to Dr. Bruce V. Moore, chairman of 
this committee. 

Dr. Marguerite Hertz, chairman, reported for the nominating 
committee. The committee felt that in the present state of growth 
and expansion of the Society it was important to have continuity 
and nominated the present officers for re-election: 

President, Dr. A. I. Hallowell 
Vice-President, Dr. Audrey Schumacher 
Secretary, Florentine Hackbusch 
Treasurer, Dr. E. Louise Gaudet 


With the approval of the legal advisor of the Society, an addi- 
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tional officer, a second vice-president, Pauline Vorhaus, was named 
to share the responsibility with the president. 

The members voted to accept the report and instructed the 
secretary to cast the ballot for a unanimous election. 

The annual dinner was held at the Nittany Lion Inn on Friday 
evening, September 8th. Karen Machover presided, with her usual 
zest. There were 65 guests at the dinner, all the hotel would permit, 
but a large group of persons came in later to hear the address of 
the President, Dr. A. I. Hallowell, who spoke on “The Use of 
Projective Techniques in the Study of the Socio-Psychological 
Aspects of Acculturation.” 

The Board of Trustees of the Society met on September 8th, in 
accordance with the by-laws, to appoint members to the vacancies 
on committees caused by the expiration of terms of present mem- 
bers. 

A complete list of officers and committees will be found else- 
where in the Journal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENTINE HACKBUSCH 
Secretary 


1951 SUMMER WORKSHOPS—PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


1. Dr. Marguerite Hertz, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chology, will conduct three workshops at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Credit: One Hour. Fee: $40.00. 

Workshop _ I: Introduction to the Rorschach. June 4-8. 

Workshop II: Intermediate course in the interpretation 
and clinical application of the Rorschach 
method. June 11-15. 

Workshop III: Advanced course in interpretation of the 
Rorschach method. June 19-22. 


Registration should be made in advance to Secretary, De- 
partment of Psychology, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


2. Dr. Bruno Klopfer and associates will conduct two workshops 
in projective techniques as part of the summer session of 
Claremont College. 

Credit: 3 points, graduate, per workshop. Tuition: $50.00. 
Workshop A: Claremont College, Claremont, California. 
July 23-August 4. 
Workshop B: Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California. 
August 8-18. 


Send applications to: Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 480 Redwood Drive, 
Pasadena 2, California. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


Following the annual business meeting on September 8, 1950, 
at State College, Pa., a meeting of the Board of Trustees was held, 
with the required number in attendance and all voting unani- 
mously on appointments. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Edward Burchard (1952) * Mason Matthews (1953) 


Robert Holt (1951) Audrey Schumacher (1952) 


Heinz Lehman (1953) Frederick Wyatt, chairman (1951) 
Karen Machover (1951) 


TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Olga Bridgman (1952) Solomon Machover (1951) 
L. Clovis Hirning, co-chairman Helen Sargent (1953) 

(1953) Gertha Williams (1952) 
Max L. Hutt, co-chairman, 

(1951) 

EpITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Theodora Abel (1952) Mortimer M. Meyer, executive 
Bertram Forer (1951) editor and chairman - (1951) 
Marguerite Hertz (1952) Edwin Shneidman (1953) 
Walther Joel (1953) Evelyn Troup (1951) 


Karen Machover (1953) 


CoMMITTEE ON ETHICs 
Samuel B. Kutash, chairman L. Joseph Stone 


Miriam Siegel Austin Wood 
CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 

Susan Deri (1950) T. W. Richards (1953) 

Eugenia Hanfman (1951) Pauline G. Vorhaus, 

Max Hertzman (1951) co-chairman (1952) 


W. Donald Ross, 
_ co-chairman (1952) 


COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Theodora Abel Dorota Rymarkiewiczowa 
Edward Burchard David Vorhaus, chairman 
E. Louise Gaudet Pauline Vorhaus 


Harry V. McNeil 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENTINE HACKBUSCH, Secretary. 


*Year of expiration of appointment. 
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REGIONAL REPORT 
NEw York Division : 


The Society for Projective Techniques held regular meetings 
the last Monday of each month from October to May, except for 
the Christmas recess in December. An effort was made to include 
in the program papers concerned with problems of methodology, 
results of research in the clinical field, and demonstration of less 
widely known techniques. 

The attendance was good and included a group of people who 
were new to our meetings. 


RENATA A. CALABRESI, PH.D. 


Chairman of the New York Division 


October 31, 1949 
Dr. Emmanuel K. Schwartz, Postgraduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy 
Topic: Some Psychological Reactions to Paraplegia as Re- 
vealed on Projective Techniques 
November 28, 1949 
Dr. Bernard F. Reiss, Hunter College 
Topic: Scientific Method and Projective Techniques 
January 30, 1950 
William Helme, Allen V. Williams, Richard R. Peebles—Lenox 
Hill Consulting Service 
Topic: The Integration of Projective and Objective Tech- 
niques in Psychological Diagnosis 
February 27, 1950 
Dr. Charles Gerstenlauer, New York State Training School for 
Boys 
Topic: Renta Records of Delinquents in Psychotherapy 
March 27, 1950 
Dr. Samuel Baron, Board of Education, Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics 
Topic: The Constancy of Human Movement and Color Re- 
sponses in the Rorschach Test 
April 24, 1950 
Dr. Milton Gurvitz, Hillside Hospital 
Topic: An Experimental and Clinical Evaluation of the MAPS 
Test 
May 22, 1950 
Mrs. Luise Zucker, Lafargue Clinic and Institute for Psycho- 
therapy 
Topic: The Diagnostic Significance of the Mosaic Test 








LIST OF MEMBERS AND FELLOWS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, 
INC. AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1950 


Date preceded by M indicates date elected to membership. 
Date preceded by F indicates date elected to fellow status. 


AALTO, Ensio E. ANDERSON, Helen Joan 
Pioneer Hall 434 East 22nd Street 
University of Minnesota Brooklyn 26, N. Y. M 1949 
Minneapolis, Minn. M 1950 APPELL, Melville 
ABBATE, Grace McLean (M.D.) 1208 Garden Street 
9 Garden Place Hoboken, N. J. ”M 1950 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. M1941 ARMON, Mrs. Mary Virginia 
*ABEL, Theodora M. (Ph.D.) 470 West Ave. 43 
Palisades M 1944 Los Angeles 65, Calif. M 1946 
Rockland County, N. Y. F 1945 ARONSON, Mrs. Margaret R. 
ABERLE, David F. 1203 Bay Street 
The Walter Hines Page Beaufort 16, S. C. M 1948 
School of International AUERBACH, Mrs. Aline B. 
Relations tangs 105 East 53rd Street 
The Johns Hopkins University New York 22, N. Y. M 1944 
Baltimore 18, Md. M1944 BACHRACH, Arthur J. 
ABRAMS, Ray H. (Ph.D.) 119 Cleveland Avenue 
408 S. Lansdowne Avenue Charlottesville, Va. M 1950 
Lansdowne, Pa. M1950 BAILEY, Margaret Jean 
ABRAMSON, Leonard S. (Ph.D.) 1654 East 78th Street 
V.A. Hospital Cleveland, Ohio M 1950 
Knoxville, Iowa M 1948 BAKER, Mrs. Corinne F. 
ACKERMAN, Bernard 1839 Farmington Road 
124 East 91st Street East Cleveland 12, Ohio M 1943 
New York 28, N. Y. M1943 BAKER, Mrs. Gertrude 
*AINSWORTH, Mary D. (Ph.D.) 2217 Bermuda St. 
c/o Canada House Long Beach, Calif. M 1948 
Trafalgar Square M1948 BALKEN, Eva Ruth (Ph.D.) 
London, England F 1950 Department of Psychiatry 
ALCOCK, A. Theodora (M.D.) and Neurology 
Central Middlesex Group Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
Hospital Management Committee Winston-Salem, N. C. M 1945 
Tavistock Clinic BALL, Josephine (Ph.D.) 
2, Beaumont St., Rockland State Hospital 
London, W.1 " M 1950 Orangeburg, N. Y. M 1949 
ALDEN, Priscilla 
padre ll Mich M 1949 *4403-A. Willow Lane 
ALLEN, Robert M. (Ph.D.) Sa sodas 
Department of Psychology BARKLEY, Bill J. 
University of Miami 1019 Chalker Street 
Miami, Florida M 1949 Akron 3, Ohio M 1950 
*ALOZERY, Jessica Jervis (Ph.D.) BARNETT, Irving : 
Bureau of Child Guidance Student Counseling Office 
346 E. 117th Street State University of Iowa 
New York, N. Y. F 1940 Iowa City, Iowa M 1956 


*Asterisk preceding name indicates charter member or charter fellow. 
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BARNOUW, Victor (Ph.D.) BRANDT, Rudolph J. (Ph.D.) 

482 Delaware Avenue 5877 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Buffalo, N. Y. M 1950 Los Angeles 36, Calif. M 1949 

BARON, Samuel (Ph.D.) BRAUN, Mrs. Roslyn B. 

39-45 47th Street 170-15 Highland Avenue 

Long Island City 4, N. Y. M1944 Jamaica Estates 3, N. Y¥. M1949 
BARTLETT, Mrs. Doris A. *BRIDGMAN, Olga (M.D.) 

924 West End Avenue Medical School 

New York, N. Y. M 1949 University of California M 1941 

BECK, Samuel J. (Ph.D.) San Francisco, Calif. F 1949 
Michael Reese Hospital BROOMHEAD, Elizabeth 
Chicago 16, Ill. F 1950 3903 Davis Place, N.W. 

BELL, John E. (Ed.D.) Washington 7, D. C. M 1944 
117 Forest Street *BROSIN, Henry W. (M.D.) 
Worcester 3, Mass. M-1949 University of Chicago 

BELLAK, Leopold (M.D.) Chicago 37, Ill. F 1940 
1160 Fifth Avenue BROWER, Daniel (Ph.D.) 

New York 29, N. Y. M 1948 8 Peter Cooper Road 

BELLINGER, Lois W. (Ed.D.) New York 10, N. Y. M 1943 
88 Morningside Drive BROWER, Mrs. Judith 
New York, N. Y. M 1949 8 Peter Cooper Road : 

BERAN, Marianne (Ph.D.) New York 10, N. Y. M 1948 
V.A. Hospital BROWN, Fred (Ph.D.) 

Lyons, New Jersey M 1949 Mt. Sinai Hospital 

*BILLIG, Otto (M.D.) 100th St. and 5th Avenue M 1948 
Department of Neuropsychiatry New York, N. Y. F 1950 
Vanderbilt University Hospital BUCKLE, Donald F. (D.P.M.) 
Nashville, Tenn. M 1941, F 1950 61 Collins Street 

*BILLINGS, Edward G. (M.D.) Melbourne, Australia M 1942 
1820 Gilpin Street BUHLER, Charlotte (Ph.D. 
Denver 6, Colorado F 1940 4759 Ritipeed _— 

BLUM, Lucille Hollander Los Angeles 27, Calif. M 1943 
lly rhage gen gaa *BURCHARD, Edward M. L. (Ph.D.) 
New York, N. Y. M 1947 61 East 86th Street 

BLUMSTEIN, Molly G. New York 28, N. Y. F 1940 
5219 Wayne Avenue , 
Philadelphia, Pa. M 1948 BURGEMEISTER, Bessie B. (Ph.D.) 

Neurological Institute 

BOGARDUS, Helen (Ed.D.) 
$23 14th Avenue North a aH > oo 
Seattle 2, Wash. M 1949 ee aed ee ee 

BORSTELMAN, Lloyd J. BURTON, Arthur (Ph.D.) 
Psychology Department 2251 Boxwood Drive 
Drake University San Jose, Calif. M 1949 
Des Moines 11, Iowa M1950 = BUTLER, Octavia Pearl (Ph.D.) 

BOURKE, Williams Staunton Clinic 
1725 Bordeaux Street University of Pittsburgh 
New Orleans, La. M 1950 3601 Fifth Avenue 

BOYLE, Mrs. Margarét Pittsburgh 13, Pa. M 1949 
172 Pullman Avenue CALABRESI, Renata (Ph.D.) 
Kenmore 17, N. Y. M 1950 700 West End Avenue M 1944 

*BRADWAY, Katherine (Ph.D.) New York, N. Y. F 1950 
41 Monte Mar Drive M 1940 
Sausalito, Calif. seen CE. Soe B. ) 
Veterans Administration 

BRANDON, Grace H. Mental Hygiene Clinic 
206-212 Trust Co. Building Ellis Building 
Chambersburg, Pa. M 1950 Phoenix, Arizona M 1949 
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*CARO, Mrs. Elizabeth R. COX, Grace B. 
Apt. 101 2529 S. 8th Street 
4212 4th Street, S.E. Springfield, Il. M 1950 
Washington, D. C. M1940 COX, Rachel Dunaway (Ph.D.) 
*CARROLL, Clara 503 Walnut Lane 
Bureau of Child Guidance Swarthmore, Pa. M 1950 
117th St. and Ist Ave. M 1940 CRILE, Mrs. Mary 
New York 35, N. Y. F 1944 Box 1083 
CARTER, Linda Louise Carmel, Calif. M 1945 
1115 Wertland Street CROSBY, Marion 
Charlottesville, Va. M 1949 Placement Bureau 
CHAMOULOUD, Mrs. Muriel Hunter College 
607 Euclid Avenue 695 Park Avenue 
Elmira, N. Y. M 1945 New York 21, N. Y. M 1948 
CHAREN, Sol CROSE, Jean M. 
1323 Calvert Street 248 Hutchinson Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. M 1949 Iowa City, Iowa M 1946 
*CLAPP, Mrs. Hazel S. CROWELL, Sarah Eyre 
233 Argonne Circle 305 Cayuga Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. M 1940 Salinas, Calif. M 1942 


CLERK, Mrs. Gabrielle Brunet 
4981 Dornal 


Montreal, Canada M 1949 
COHEN, Mrs. Mathilde Weill 

152 East 94th Street 

New York 28, N. Y. M 1942 


COHEN, Mrs. Mildred Kutner 
521-A 42nd Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*COHN, Frederick (M.D.) 
77 Market Street 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


COHN, Mrs. Ruth C. 

159 Liberty Road 
Englewood, N. J. 

COLE, Joseph Carl (Ph.D.) 
1050 So. Masselin Avenue 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

COLM, Hanna (Ph.D.) 
1615 N. Lexington Street 
Arlington, Va. 

COOK, Philip H. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Labour & 
National Service 
Swanston Street 
Melbourne c.l. 

Victoria, Australia 

COOPER, Max (Ph.D.) 
196-05-B 67th Avenue 
Flushing, L.1., N. Y. 


CORSINI, Raymond 
308 N. Orchard 
Madison, Wisconsin 

*COWIN, Marion 


416 West 20th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


M 1950 


M 1940 


M 1946 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1941 
F 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


F 1940 





CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. Cornelia 
100 Chesney Lane 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


DAINGERFIELD, Mary W. 
U.S.P.H.S. Hospital 
Box 2000 
Lexington, Ky. 

DALE, Martha (Ph.D.) 
Merrill-Palmer School 
71 Ferry Avenue, East 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


DAVENPORT, Mrs. Beverly 
1206 Beverly Green Drive 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. M 1949 


*DAVIDSON, Helen H. (Ph.D.) 
425 Riverside Drive 
New York 25, N. Y. 


DERI, Mrs. Susan K. 
380 Riverside Drive 
New York 25, N. Y. 


DERNER, Gordon F. 
509 West 12Ist Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 


DE VAULT, Helen C. 
593 33rd Street 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


DIAMOND, Mrs. Florence 
135 Sierra View Road 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 


DIAMOND, Mrs. Gertrude S. 
1328 Sage Street 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


M 1950 
M 1949 


M 1949 


F 1940 
M 1948 
F 1950 
M 1949 
M 1949 


M 1950 


M 1948 


DINGMAN, Paul R. (Ph.D.) 
The Brattleboro Retreat 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


M 1950 
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DOMBEY, Edith H. EPSTEIN, Hans L. (Ph.D.) 
Cleveland Juvenile Court 722 West 176th Street 
East 22nd Street New York 33, N. Y. M 1944 


Cleveland, Ohio M 1943 

DOMINGUEZ, Kathryn (Ph.D.) 
Child Psychiatric Clinic 
335 Franklin Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


DORKEN, Herbert, Jr. 
Verdun Protestant Hospital 
P. O. Box 6034 
Montreal, Canada 


DRYSELIUS, Harold 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


DUDEK, Stephanie 
72 West 102nd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 


DUE, Floyd O. (M.D.) 
3611 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland 11, Calif. 


DUNN, Michael 
Devereux Schools 
Devon, Pa. 


*EARL, C. J. C. (F.R.C.P.I.) 
Monyhull Cottage 
Monyhull Hall Road 
Kings Heath 
Birmingham 14, England 


EARLE, Mrs. Rebekah 
6867 Iris Circle 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


EIDUSON, Mrs. Bernice T. 
10761 Strathmore Drive 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


ELDRED, Donald M. (Ph.D.) 
Psychology Department 
Vermont State Hospital 
Waterbury, Vermont 


ELIZUR, Abraham (Ph.D.) 
6 Tel Hai Street 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


ELLIOTT, Merle H. (Ph.D.) 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, Calif. 


ELLIS, Albert (Ph.D.) 
56 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*EMERY, Margaret 
43 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


EPHRON, Mrs. Beulah K. 
147 East 50th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


M 1943 


M 1949 
M 1950 
M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1941 
F 1943 


F 1940 
M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1948 
M 1949 
M 1944 
M 1950 
F 1940 


M 1949 


*EWALT, Jack R. (M.D.) 
University of Texas 
Postgraduate School of Medicine 
207-A Hermann 
Professional Bldg. M 1910 
Houston, Texas F 194) 
FARBEROW, Norman L. (Ph.D.) 
314 N. Curson Avenue 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. M 1949 
FARLEY, Julie (M.D.) 

418 Northway 

Baltimore, Md. M 1949 


FATERSON, Hanna F. (Ph.D.) 
27 Jane Street M 1943 
New York, N. Y. F 1946 


FEIFEL, Herman (Ph.D.) 
1547 Pitkin Avenue 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


FEINBERG, Henry 
15886 La Salle 
Detroit, Mich. 


FELDBERG, Theodore M. 
817 N. Broadway 
Baltimore, Md. 


FIKE, Mrs. Irene A. 
271 Nelson Road 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


FINE, Reuben (Ph.D.) 
789 W. End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. M 1949 


FISCHER, Liselotte K. (Ph.D.) 
Hartley-Salmon Clinic, Inc. 
79 Farmington Avenue 


M 1943 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1941 


Hartford 5, Conn. M 1949 
FISHER, Jerome 

1344 Ocean Avenue 

San Francisco 12, Calif. M 1950 
FONT, Marion McKenzie 

627 South Carrollton Ave. M 1942 

New Orleans 13, La. F 1947 
FORER, Bertram R. (Ph.D.) 

3040 University Avenue 

Los Angeles, Calif. M 1949 


*FOSBERG, Irving A. (Ph.D.) 
Neuropsychiatric Section 
Veterans Administration Hospital 


The Lakefront M 1940 

New Orleans, La. F 1949 
*FOULKE, Marjorie 

43 Clarke Street 

Burlington, Vt. M 1940 
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*FRANZETTI, Mrs. Rosa Padlina de 
Casa de Observacion para Menores 
Puente Yanes a Tracabordo 
84 Caracas, Venezuela 

FREAR, Edgar 
Montrose, Pa. 

FRIEND, Mrs. Jeannette G. 
7 Carley Road ° 
Lexington 73, Mass. 

FRITZ, Janet F. 

312 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 

*FROMM, Erika O. (Ph.D.) 
5304 Cornell Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

FUCHSMAN, Seymour 
235 West End Avenue 
New York 23, N. Y. M 1944 

FULLER, Dorothy Sutton (Ph.D.) 
427 King Street 
Lowell, Mich. M 1947 

FUNKHOUSER, James B. (M.D.) 
McGuire Hospital 


M 1940 


M 1950 


M 1949 


M 1948 


M 1940 


Richmond 19, Va. M 1941 
GARDNER, Mrs. W. J. 

2427 Roxboro Road 

Cleveland 6, Ohio M 1942 
GASOREK, Kathryn 

Rahway Road 

R.F.D. #1 

Plainfield, N. J. M 1949 
*GAUDET, E. Louise (Ph.D.) 

154 West 70th Street M 1940 

New York 23, N. Y. F 1941 


GAUDET, Frederick J. (Ph.D.) 
150 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, N. Y. 

h GEIL, George A. 
919 Kings Avenue 
Springfield, Mo. 
*GERING, Mrs. Evelyn 
18063 Valley Vista Blvd. 
Encino, Calif. M 1940 

GERSTENLAUER, Charles (Ph.D.) 
New York State Training 
School for Boys 
Orange County, N. Y. 

GIEDT, Helen Moore 
1458 Malcolm Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

GILLENSON, Gertrude N. 
1358 New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


GILLMAN, Mrs. Etta C. 
116 Poe Street 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1949 


M 1950 


M 1948 


M 1944 





GOLDFARB, William (Ph.D.) 

720 Riverside Dr. 

New York, N. Y. 
GOLDSMITH, Johanna Ruth 

City Health Department 

City Hall 

Sacramento, Calif. 
GONDOR, Mrs. Lily H. 

125 Riverside Drive 

New York 24, N. Y. M 1949 
GOODWIN, Phillip A. (Ph.D.) 

80814 West 40th Place 


F 1944 


M 1945 


Los Angeles 37, Calif. M 1949 
GOTTLIEB, Mrs. Sophie 

225 West 86th Street 

New York, N. Y. M 1943 


GRASSI, Joseph 
Bowman-Gray School of Medicine 
Wake Forest College 
Winston-Salem 7, N. C. 

GRAVES, Winifred S. (Ph.D.) 
227 S. Grant 
W. Lafayette, Indiana 

GRECO, Marshall C. 
Gallipolis State Inst. 
Gallipolis, Ohio 

GROSSMAN, Mrs. Carolyn K. 
16950 South Woodland Road 
Shaker Heights, Ohio M 1949 

GUERTIN, Wilson H. 

Galesburg State Research Hospital 
Galesburg, Ill. M 1950 

GUREVITZ, Saul 
680 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. 

GURVICH, Mrs. Bernice M. 
338 West 29th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


GURVITZ, Milton S. 
162 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


GUTMAN, Brigette 
789 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. 


HACKBUSCH, Florentine 
Bureau of Mental Health 
Department of Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


*HALLOW, William C. 
Rt. 3, Box 150C 
Roanoke, Va. 


M 1942 
M 1948 


M 1944 


M 1949 
M 1950 
M 1948 
M 1949 


M 1943 
F 1950 


M 1940 


*HALLOWELL, A. Irving (Ph.D.) 
Box 14, Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania M 1940 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F 1944 
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HALLOWELL, Dorothy K. (Ph.D.) HERRMAN, Katherine F. 
$318 Midvale Avenue 722-123 South Broad St. M 1946 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. M 1947 Philadelphia 9, Pa. F 1950 
HALPERIN, Sidney L. (Ph.D.) *HERTZ, Marguerite R. (Ph.D.) 
Territorial Hospital 2835 Drummond Road 
Kaneoke, Oahu, T.H. M 1949 Shaker Heights, Ohio F 1940 
HAMMOND, Mrs. Eleanor *HERTZMAN, Max (Ph.D.) 
1820 Spruce Street Department of Psychology 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. M 1947 College of City of New York M 1940 


HAND, Mary Ella 
Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan M 1948 
HANFMANN, Eugenia (Ph.D.) 
Harvard Psychological Clinic 
64 Plympton Street M 1948 
Cambridge, Mass. F 1950 


HARRIS, June 
Bureau of Educational Research 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIS, Robert E. (Ph.D.) 
University of California 
Medical School 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 


HARRIS, William W. 
Co-Operative Tutoring & 
Counseling Service 
708 East Tremont Avenue 
New York 57, N. Y. M 1949 


*HARROWER, Molly R. (Ph.D.) 
55 East 86th Street 


M 1941 


M 1948 


New York 28, N. Y. F 1940 
HASLETT, Mrs. Beatrice W. 

124 West 79th Street 

New York, N. Y. M 1946 


HASSRICK, Royal B. 
504 W. Station 
Southern Plains Indians Museum 


Anadarko, Oklahoma M 1943 
HAYS, Berta 

336 Seaside Avenue 

Honolulu 20, Hawaii M 1949 


HELLERSBERG, Elisabeth F. (Ph.D.) 
23 Theresa Place 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


HEMMENDINGER, Larry 
875 Main Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


HENRICH, Mildred 
159 West 85th Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


HENRY, William E. (Ph.D.) 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


M 1949 


M 1950 


M 1950 


M 1948 


New York. N. Y. 
*HILDEN, Arnold H. (Ph.D.) 

7728 Suffolk Avenue 

Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
*HIRNING, L. C. (M.D.) 

62 Waller Avenue 

White Plains, N. Y. 
HOLMES, Frances B. 

290 Riverside Drive 

New York, N. Y. 
HOLODNAK, Helen Barbara 

31-38 36th Street 

Astoria 3, L.I., N. Y. 
HOLT, Robert R. (Ph.D.) 

The Menninger Foundation 

Topeka, Kansas 
HOLZBERG, Jules D. (Ph.D.) 

Box 361 

Middletown, Conn. 
HUGHES, Robert M. 

286 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. M 1944 
HUTT, Max L. 

Department of Psychology 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
INMAN, John M. 

530 Powell Street 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 
IVES, Mrs. Virginia A. 

1817 Oxford 

Berkeley, Calif. 
JACOB, Zoltan 

542 Lockerbie St. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
*JACOBY, Julia 

1621 East Roma Avenue 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
JAFFE, Irene 

1471 47th Street 

Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


JANIS, Irving L. 


26 Homelands Terrace 
Hamden, Conn. 


JOEL, Walther (Ph.D.) 
1742 Silverwood Terrace 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


F 1946 


M 1940 


F 1943 


F 1940 


M 1950 


M 1949 


M 1948 


M 1949 


M 1947 


M 1945 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1940 


M 1950 


M 1944 


M 1946 
F 1950 
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JOHNSON, Theresa 
229 So. Maple Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

JOSEY, William E. 
4402 Avenue T 
Galveston, Texas 

*JUNKEN, Elizabeth 
100 Dwight Place 
Englewood, New Jersey M 1940 

KABACK, Goldie Ruth (Ph.D.) 

375 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 

KADINSKY, D. 

8 P. Smolenski Street 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

KADIS, Mrs. Asja 
1060 Park Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 

KAPLAN, Herbert 
805 W. Water Street 
Elmira, N. Y. 

KAPLAN, Norman 
Psychology Department 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. M 1949 

KATES, Solis L. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 

KELLERMAN, H. O. (Ph.D.) 
Century Club Building 
Panama, R. P. 

*KELLEY, Douglas M. (M.D.) 
Bureau of Criminology 
Building T-2, Room 120 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

; KELLMAN, Samuel 
; 3281 Monterey 
Detroit 6, Mich. 

KELSEY, Howard Phelps 
Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

*KEMPLE, Camilla 
35 West 58th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

KENDIG, Isabelle V. (Ph.D.) 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Washington 20, D. C. 

KEW, Clifton 
30 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

KIRK, Virginia (Ph.D.) 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1950 


M 1946 


M 1944 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1948 


F 1940 


M 1949 


M 1944 


M 1940 
F 1946 


M 1944 
F 1946 


M 1949 





KIRKNER, Frank J. (Ph.D.) 
6456 Peach Avenue 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
KIRSCH, James (M.D.) 
521 North La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
KITZINGER, Helen 
1016 Lindenwood Lane 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
KLASS, Walter K. (Ph.D.) 
146 No. Sleight Street 
Naperville, Il. M 1946 
KLATSKIN, Ethelyn H. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Yale University 
333 Cedar Street 


M 1949 
M 1943 


M 1949 


New Haven, Conn. M 1946 
*KLEIN, Eva L. (M.D.) 

444 Central Park West 

New York, N. Y. M 1940 


KLEINBERG, Mrs. Rosalyn K. 
1438 67th Avenue 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 

KLIGERMAN, Sidney (M.D.) 
469 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 

*KLOPFER, Bruno (Ph.D.) 
480 Redwood Drive 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 

KLOPFER, Walter G. 
Division of Psychosomatic 
Medicine 
Duke University Hospital 
Durham, N. C. M 1946 

KOGAN, Kate L. (Ph.D.) 
6007 S.E. Taylor Court 
Portland, Oregon 

KOGAN, William S. (Ph.D.) 
6007 S.E. Taylor Court 
Portland, Oregon 

KORDA, Mrs. Geraldine J. 
80 South Parkwood Avenue 
Pasadena 10, Calif. 


KOTKOV, Benjamin (Ph.D.) 
223 Fuller Street 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

*KRAFFT, Mrs. Margaret R. 
154 East 91st Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 

KRECZKOWSKI, Joseph 
729 Carson Street 
Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

KROUT, Maurice H. 
Chicago Psychological Institute 


410 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


M 1950 
M 1950 


F 1940 


M1941 
F 1944 


M 1941 
M 1949 
M 1949 
M 1940 
M 1944 


M 1950 
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KRUGMAN, Mrs. Dorothy C. LEVENSTEIN, Mrs. Phyllis 
509 West 112th Street 466 East 10th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. M 1944 New York, N. Y. M 1948 
KRUGMAN, Herbert E. LEVI, Joseph (Ph.D.) 
509 West 112th Street 967 East 13th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. M 1943 Brooklyn 30, N. Y. M 1947 
KRUGMAN, Judith I. (Ph.D.) LEVY, Ruth Jacobs (Ph.D.) 
150 Riverside Drive 3018 E. 125th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. M 1941 Seattle, Wash. M 1948 
*KRUGMAN, Morris (Ph.D.) LISANSKY, Mrs. Edith 
Board of Education Department of Psychology 
110 Livingston Street Yale University 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. F 1940 333 Cedar Street 
KUTASH, Samuel B. (Ph.D.) New Haven, Conn. M 1943 
36-A Melmore Gardens LITTLE, Jack F. (Ph.D.) 
East Orange, N. J. M 1950 3344 32nd Street 
LANDISBERG, Selma San Diego 4, Calif. M 1949 
74 Charles Street LIVELY, Mrs. Mary L. 
New York 14, N. Y. M 1950 823 Third Street 
LASSNER, Rudolf (Ph.D.) Durham. N. C. M 1944 
Child Study Institute LOCKWOOD, Wallace V. (Ph.D.) 
418 N. Erie Street 5676 Waverly Avenue 
Toledo 2, Ohio M 1949 La Jolla, Calif. M 1949 
LAVERTY, Mrs. Mary Gordon 
502 Lakeview Road 5g oy ny 
Pasadena, Calif. M 1943 , 
caus ] F. (PhD) Brooklyn 5, N. Y. M 1949 
, James F. .D. 
8515 Greenwood Avenue *LOPES, Jose Leme (M.D.) 
Takoma Park 12, Md. M 1949 eo 86 
LE BAS, Margaret G. io de Jancivo, Brasi 
518 Dufferin Avenue LOWE, Mrs. Evelyn 
London, Ontario, Canada -M 1948 766 Elizabeth Street 
LEBEAUX Mrs. Thelma Pasadena, Calif. M 1948 
46 June Street *McBRIDE, Katharine (Ph.D.) 
Worcester 2, Mass. M 1944 Bryn Mawr College 
LEDER, Ruth Bryn Mawr, Pa. M 1940 
301 East 21st Street McCARY, James L. t 
New York 10,.N. Y. “M1950 3815 Fannin Street 


LEDWETH, Mrs.*Nettie H. (Ph.D.) 
Child Guidance Center 
"$604 Victoria Street uw 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


LEE, Dorothy 
907 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 
“LEHMAN, Heinz (M.D.) 
“Verdun Protestant Hospital 
Box 6034 8, 
Montreal,:€anada 


"WEHRER, Ruth 
-€1246 Shakespeare Ave. 
w.: Bronx, N. Y. M 1944 


LEIGHTON, .Dorothea C. (Ph.D.) 
115 Main Street ’ 
¢@Dpumansburg, N. Y. 


M 1948 


M 1950 


M 1943 


» M1944 


Houston 4, Texas M 1948 


McCLOSKEY, Mrs. E. Venita Amsler 
5515 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. M 1948 
McNEILL, Harry V. (Ph.D.) 

125 East 26th Street 

New York 10, N. Y. M 1950 


“MacDONALD, D. Stewart (Ph.D.) 


Big Brother’Movement 
*. 504 Jarvis Street 


Toronto 5, Canada M 1950 
MACHOVER, Mrs. Karen 

96-16 67th Avenue M 1947 
': Forest Hills, N. Y. . F-1948 


MACHOVER,-Solomon (Ph.D.),*: : 
96-16 67th; Avenue «M1947 
Forest Hills, N. ¥:: .))  gs:¢0KF 1948 
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MAHLER, Paul H. (Ph.D.) 
350 Central Park West 
New York 25, N. Y. 

MALLOY, Mrs. Helga 
3534 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada M 1943 

MALM, Mrs. Mildred 
11423 East Hallwood Drive 
El Monte, Calif. M 1949 

MANN, Cecil W. (Ed.D.) 

Psychology Building 
McAlister Place 


M 1949 


New Orleans 18, La. M 1949 
*MANN, Mrs. Edna 

215 West 98th Street M 1940 

New York, N. Y. F 1944 
MARCUS, Madeline G. 

116 S. 3rd Avenue 

Highland Park, N. J. M 1949 
MARGOLIS, Mrs. Muriel F. 

66-13 Burns Street 

Forest Hills, L.1I., N. Y. M 1949 


*MARSEILLE, Walter W. (Ph.D.) 
288 Ewing Terrace 


San Francisco 18, Calif. F 1940 
MATHER, Elise D. 

6017 Grand River 

Detroit 8, Mich. M 1948 


MATHEWS, W. Mason (Ph.D.) 
Merrill-Palmer School 
71 Ferry Avenue, East 


Detroit 2, Mich. M 1949 
MATHIAS, Rudolf 

780 Auburn Avenue 

Buffalo, N. Y. M 1950 


MEHR, Helen Margulies (Ph.D.) 


1445 Isabelle Street M 1941 

Santa Clara, Calif. F 1949 
MERCER, Margaret (Ph.D.) 

Psychological Department 

Veterans Admin. Hospital M 1946 

Coatesville, Pa. F 1950 
MEYER, George (Ph.D.) 

2479 16th Avenue 

San Francisco, Calif. M 1950 


*MEYER, Mortimer M. (Ph.D.) 
3041 Sagamore Way M 1940 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. F 1949 


*MIALE, Mrs. Florence R. 
860 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


MICHAELIT, Mrs. Ann 
Pontiac State Hospital 
Pontiac 11, Mich. 


F 1940 


M 1950 





MILLER, Gladys G. 
15700 Moreland Boulevard 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 

MILSTEIN, A. Freda 
9765 N. Martindale 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

MIMS, Mrs. Jean Giesey 
3715 Tom Green Street 
Austin, Texas 

MOLISH, Herman B. 
Psychology Department 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


MORGAN, Clellan L. (Ph.D.) 
5205 Springfield Road 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 

MORGAN, David W. (M.D.) 
127 N. Madison Avenue 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

MORGAN, Olive J. (Ph.D.) 
5205 Springfield Road 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 

MORROW, J. Lloyd (M.D.) 
585 Main Avenue 
Passaic, N. J. M 1943 

MORROW, William R. (Ph.D.) 
Psychology Department 
Western Reserve University 


M 1949 


M 1946 


M 1943 


M 1950 


M 1950 


M 1943 


M 1950 


Cleveland 6, Ohio M 1949 
MUELLER, Adolph R. (M.D.) 

706 Shawnee 

Leavenworth, Kansas M 1943 
MUENCH, George (Ph.D.) 

San Jose State College 

San Jose, Calif. M 1946 
MULLEN, Esther 

49 East 40th Street 

Brooklyn 3, N. Y. M 1950 
MULLEN, Frances A. (Ph.D.) 

11103 S. Hoyne Avenue 

Chicago 43, IIl. M 1945 
MUNGER, Allyn F. M. 

727 Exposition Building 

New Orleans, La. M 1950 
*MUNROE, Ruth (Ph.D.) 

130 East 67th Street M 1940 

New York, N. Y. F 1941 
MURPHY, Lois Barclay (Ph.D.) 

Sarah Lawrence Coll 

Bronxville, N. Y. M 1941 
MURRAY, Henry (M.D.) M 1948 

Topsfield, Mass. F 1950 
NAPOLI, Peter J. (Ed.D.) 

3604 Avenue K 

Brooklyn 10, N. Y. M 1949 
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NEWMAN, Joseph PEMBERTON, W. H. 
Veterans Administration Hospital 184 Ethel Avenue 
Canandaigua, N. Y. M 1950 Mill Valley, Calif. M 1941 
NIKEL, Frank PENNINGROTH, Paul W. (Ph.D.) 
317 Gay Street 202 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Phoenixville, Pa. M 1948 St. Petersburg, Fla. M 1943 
OCHROCH, Ruth PERRIER, Denise (Ph.D.) 
1375 West Grand Boulevard 3 Rue Le Chatelier 
Detroit 2, Michigan M 1950 Paris 17, France M 1945 
ODOM, Charles L. (Ph.D.) PETERS, Donald B. 
616 Carondelet Building 10606 Blythe Avenue 
New Orleans 12, La. M 1949 Los Angeles 64, Calif. M 1947 
OETTINGER, Mrs. Malcolm PETERS, Marie Wilson 
645 N. Webster Avenue 6144 Wayne Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. M 1945 Philadelphia, Pa. M 1947 
OLCH, Mrs. Doris R. PHILIPSBORN, A. (Ph.D.) 
State Hospital Cleveland State Hospital 
Norristown, Pa. M 1948 Cleveland 5, Ohio M 1947 
OPPENHEIM, Mrs. Sadi PHILLIPS, Mrs. Allvertta B. 
120 Riverside Drive 6945 Reisterstown Road 
New York 24, N. Y. M 1947 Baltimore 15, Md. M 1950 
OSTRANDER, Jessie M. *PIOTROWSKI, Zygmunt A. (Ph.D.) 
2544 Fourth Avenue Psychiatric Institute 
San Diego 3, Calif, M 1944 722 West 168th Street 
rgebogicanes New York, N. Y. F 1940 
PANKEN, Mrs. Shirley PLATT, Henry 
157 Bleecker Street 6 North Russell S 
New York, N. Y. M 1949 Sn ee 
é Boston 14, Mass. M 1950 
PARK, Paul D. PORTMAN, Nathaniel W. (O.D.) 
2185 Grand Concourse 18 No. Jackson Avenue 
Bronx 53, N. Y. M 1949 Ventnor City, N. J. M 1944 
PARNICKY, Joseph J. POSER, Ernest George 
School of Social Work 23 Arthur Road 
Adelphi College London S.W. 19 
Garden City, N. Y. M 1949 England M 1950 
PARSONS, Rosa F. PRADOS, Miguel (M.D.) 
3608 Ray Street McGill University 
San Diego 4, Calif. M 1947 3801 University Street 
PATTEN, Ellen S. (Ph.D.) Montreal, Canada M 1942 
Lawrence Rd. at Parkway S. PREGER, Mrs. Esther 
Newtown Square 210 East 68th Street 
Delaware Co., Pa. M 1949 New York 21, N. Y. M 1950 
*PAULSEN, Alma PRUSKI, Mrs. Beatrice Candee 
416 West 20th Street 4516 Arcola Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. F 1940 N. Hollywood, Calif. M 1943 
PAYNE, David H. PUZZO, Frank S. 
1127 Wilshire Blvd. 130-52 232nd Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. M 1950 Laurelton, N. Y. M 1949 
PEAK, Horace M. QUAYLE, Margaret (Ph.D.) 
Veterans Advisement Center Box 546 
737 West Jefferson Blvd. University, Alabama M 1950 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. M 1949 RACH, Lillian Jagoda 
PEATMAN, Mrs. Lillie B. c/o W. J. Fisher 
104 Beach Avenue 439 West 123rd Street 
Larchmont, N. Y. M 1944 New York, N. Y. M 1949 
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RANZONI, Mrs. Jane Hamilton 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 


r Berkeley, Calif. M 1943 

*RAPAPORT, David (Ph.D.) 

Austen Riggs Foundation M 1940 

Stockbridge, Mass. F 1941 
RAPPAPORT, Sidney 

427 E. Wharton Road 

Glenside, Pa. M 1949 
REED, Philip B. (M.D.) 

1820 East Tenth Street 

Indianapolis 1, Indiana M 1949 
REICHARD, Suzanne (Ph.D.) 

6254 Claremont Avenue 

Oakland 18, Calif. M 1941 


REICHENBERG-HACKETT, Wally 
(Ph.D.) 

Department of Psychology 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 

REIS, Walter J. 
1341 East 124th Street 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


REITZELL, Mrs. Jeanne M. 


500 So. Arroyo Boulevard 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 


RICHARDS, T. W. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. M 1942 


*RICKERS-OVSIANKINA, Maria A. 


M 1948 


M 1943 


M 1949 


(Ph.D.) 

Wheaton College 

Norton, Mass. F 1940 
RISCH, Frank (Ph.D.) 

$35 So. Cochran Avenue 

Los Angeles, Calif. M 1949 
*RITEY, Hector V. (M.D.) 

815 Park Avenue 

New York 21, N. Y. M 1940 
*RIVERS, Mrs. Hubert M. 

111 Mitchell Drive 

Pittsburgh 16, Pa. M 1940 


ROGERS, Lawrence S. (Ph.D.) 
1046 Madison Street 


Denver, Colorado M 1949 
ROSEN, Esther Katz (Ph.D.) 
239 West Allen Lane 
; Philadelphia 19, Pa. M 1945 
2 ROSS, M. Eleanor 
111 North 49th Street M 1944 
Philadelphia, Pa. F 1949 





*ROSS, W. Donald (M.D.) 
Central Clinic 
Cincinnati Gen. Hospital 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

*ROST, Mrs. Mollie 
258 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 

ROTMAN, Saul R. 

15 Derby Street 
West Concord, Mass. 

RUDDY, Margaret M. 
1804 Roselynn Avenue 
Scranton 10, Pa. 

RUHL, Mrs. R. Ernest 
817 Chestnut Street 
Mifflinburg, Pa. 

RUJA, David H. (Ph.D.) 
11326 Berwick Street 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

RUST, Ralph M. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Health 
Yale University 
109 College Street 
New Haven, Conn. M 1949 


RYMARKIEWICZOWA, Mrs. Dorota 
Pinellas County 
Child Guidance Clinic 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. M 1943 
St. Petersburg, Florida F 1950 


*RYMER, Charles A. 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 
4200 East 9th Avenue M 1940 
Denver, Colorado F 1941 


ST. CLAIR, Walter F. (Ed.D.) 
867 Hall Street 
Manchester, N. H. 


SALTZMAN, Marguerite R. 
2533 South 21st Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SALTZMAN, Sara 
1821 Summit Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


SANDER, Emilie T. 
657 West 161st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SANFORD, R. Nevitt (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


SARASON, Mrs. Esther K. 
333 Cedar Street 
New Haven, Conn. M 1944 
SARASON, Seymour B. (Ph.D.) 
$33 Cedar Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


M 1940 
F 1941 


M 1940 


M 1947 


M 1944 


M 1947 


M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1950 


M 1950 


M 1949 


M 1948 
F 1950 


M 1944 
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SARGENT, Helen (Ph.D.) SHARPE, Susie McMillan 
Psychological Service 46 West 4th Street 
Winter V.A. Hospital M 1945 Mount Vernon, N. Y. M 1948 
Topeka, Kansas F1950 = SHNEIDMAN, Edwin S. (Ph.D.) 
SCHERER, I. W. (Ph.D.) 3744 Meier St. 
Veterans Administration Venice, Calif. M 1949 
Northampton, Mass. M 1949 SHOR, Joel (Ph.D.) 
*SCHLESINGER, Mrs. Alicia de 39-41 48th Street 
Solis 155, VIII/A Long Island City 4,N. ¥. M1945 
Buenos Aires, Argentina M 1940 SIEGEL, Edward 
SCHMIDL, Fritz (L.L.D.) 34 Catharine Street 
539 32nd Avenue South M 1942 Worcester, Mass. M 1950 
Seattle 44, Wash. F 1945 SIEGEL, Max (Ph.D.) 
SCHONBAR, Rosalea Ann (Ph.D.) 58-32 210th Street 
3382 171st Street Bayside, N. Y. M 1949 
Flushing, Queens, N. Y. M1943 SIEGEL, Miriam G. (Ph.D.) 
SCHUBERT, Herman J. P. (Ph.D.) 57 East 90th Street M 1942 
Route #2 New York 28, N. Y. F 1949 


Williamsville 21, N. Y. M 1950 
SCHULMAN, Doris 

5108 17th Avenue 

Brooklyn, N. Y. M 1948 


SCHUMACHER, Audrey S. (Ph.D.) 
400 Kentucky Avenue M 1941 
Berkeley, Calif. F 1949 

SCHUMACHER, Henry C. (M.D.) 
400 Kentucky Avenue 
Berkeley, Calif. M 1941 

SCHWARTZ, Emanuel K. (Ph.D.) 
65 East 76th Street 


New York 21, N. Y. M 1949 
SCHWERIN, Mrs. Erna 

898 Berryman Boulevard 

Lima, Ohio M 1950 


SEIDENFELD, Morton A. (Ph.D.) 
National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


SEILER, Mrs. Geraldine F. 
St. James Annex 
1216 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


SEITZMAN, Daniel 
1056 Sterling Place 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


SELIG, Kalman 
188 Clinton Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 


SHANE, S. Gerald 


5784 Northmount Avenue 
Montreal, Quebec 


SHAPERO, Mrs. Amy Miller - 


511 East 20th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


M 1944 


M 1946 
F 1950 


M 1949 


M 1950 


M 1949 


M 1949 


SILBERMAN, Alice Joseph (M.D.) 
Harvard University 
Psychological Clinic 
64 Plympton Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

SLOMAN, Mrs. Else 
562 West 113th Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 

SOBOL, Albert L. 

26 West 9th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 

SOMMERS, Vita Stein (Ph.D.) 
981 So. Westmoreland 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

SPANEY, Emma (Ph.D.) 
121-09 133rd Avenue 
South Ozone Park 20, N. Y. M 1949 


SPIN, Mrs. Lillian 
5102 Beverly Road 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. M 1950 


SPINDLER, Mrs. Joan Elizabeth 
Allen Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry 
1025 Pine Avenue W. 
Montreal, Canada 


SPIVACK, Sarah S. 
480 West 187th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


STANFORD, Margaret J. 
662 Colorado Avenue 
Claremont, Calif. 


STANTON, Mrs. Harriet 
4420 50th Street N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. M 1942 


ST. CLAIR, Walter F. (Ed.D.) - 
867 Hall Street 
Manchester, N. H. 


M 1944 


M 1945 


M 1949 


M 1946 


M 1948 


M 1949 


M 1950 


M 1948 
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STAVRIANOS, Mrs. Bertha *TALLMAN, Gladys 
823 Ingleside Place Kent, Conn. F 1940 
Evanston, Ill. M 1943 TAYLOR, Mrs. Martha 
STEED, Mrs. Gitel Poznanski Apt. 920, Bldg., 1449 
c/o American Express Company University Terrace 
Bombay, India M 1949 Ann Arbor, Mich. M 1948 
STEINER, Esther R. *TEICH, Mrs. Marianne : 
1676 Eddington Road 2040 McGraw Avenue : 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio M 1950 Bronx 62, N. Y. M 1940 


STEINER, J. Joel 
905 S. Normandie 


Los Angeles, Calif. M 1949 
STEINER, Matilda 

Personnel Research 

General Electric Co. M 1943 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. F 1946 
STEINER, Mrs. Meta 

34-32 33rd Street M 1948 

Astoria, N. Y. F 1950 
STEINZOR, Bernard 

Menninger Foundation 

Topeka, Kansas M 1943 
STENDEL, Kathleen 

10328 Viretta Lane 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. M 1950 


STEPHENS, Gordon M. (M.D.) 

189 Kingsway Avenue 

Winnipeg, Man., Can. M 1941 
STEWART, Barbara M. (Ph.D.) 

3006 Royal Street 

Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
STONE, L. Joseph (Ph.D.) 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
STOOPS, Mrs. Wanda Rah 

“Norways” 

3760 N. Pennsylvania #2 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
STRAIT, Bennett 

38 N. Seventh Street 

Stroudsburg, Pa. 
STRUTHERS, Alice 

2501 Palos Verdes Drive North 

City of Palos Verdes Estates, 

Calif. M 1949 
SUESSMILCH, Frederick 

Hotel Pierrepont 

55 Pierrepont Street 

Brooklyn 2, N. Y. M 1946 


SWIFT, Joan Woodcock (Ph.D.) 
5608 S. Ingleside Avenue 


M 1949 


M 1940 


M 1949 


M 1950 


Chicago 37, Ill. M 1945 
SYMONDS, Percival (Ph.D.) 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York 27, N. Y. M 1950 


TENNEY, Edward Vernon (Ph.D.) 
735 Holland Avenue 
Fresno, Calif. 

TILLINGHAST, Anne W. 
Highland Hospital 
Asheville, N. C. 

TOLMACH, Regina E. 
150 West 80th Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


TOLMAN, Ruth (Ph.D.) 
345 So. Michigan Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 


TOMKINS, Silvan S. (Ph.D.) 
Mountain View Road 
R. D. Skillman, N. J. 


TOPPING, Marion 
Catholic Charities 
Guidance Institute 
29 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TOWNSEND, Marjorie M. 
Plainfield, Vermont 

TROUP, Evelyn (Ph.D.) 
11436 Burnham Street 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


*TUFT, Mrs. Carlyn M. 
4613 Larchwood Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. M 1940 


TWITCHELL-ALLEN, Doris (Ph.D.) 
30 W. Fountain Avenue 
Glendale, Ohio M 1949 


VAN ALSTYNE, Dorothy (Ph.D.) 
1725 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


VAN TUYL, Mary C. (Ph.D.) 
100 Asilomar Boulevard 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


VINSON, David, Jr. 
Department of Psychiatry 
Baylor University 
College of Medicine 
Houston, Texas 


M 1948 


M 1948 


M 1949 
M 1949 
F 1950 


M 1948 


M 1948 


M 1949 


M 1918 
F 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


M 1949 


VORHAUS, Mrs. Pauline G. (Ed.D.) 
M 1941 
F 1944 


27 West 86th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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WAGNER, Mazie Earle (Ph.D.) WILKINS, Mrs. Verna M... 
Personnel Office Mother Goose Nursery School 
University of Buffalo 9800 Warren Street 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. M 1950 Silver Springs, Md. M 1950 
WALTON, Mrs. Norma Needham WILLIAMS, Gertha (Ph.D.) 
Rt. #2, Box 142-C 25 E. Palmer Avenue M 1944 
Lansing, Mich. M 1949 Detroit 2, Mich. F 1949 
WARREN, Lurene Z. WILLIAMS, Helen 
631 Selden Child Guidance Clinic 
Detroit 1, Mich. M 1949 


WARSHAWSKY, Mrs. Florence 
2889 Torrington Road 


Shaker Heights 22, Ohio M1949 
WEIDER, Arthur (Ph.D.) 

2016 Confederate Place 

Louisville, Ky. M 1949 


WEISSKOPF, Edith A. (Ph.D.) 
Department of Psychology 
Purdue University 


Lafayette, Ind. M 1943 
WEISSMAN, Serena 

468 Riverside Drive 

New York 27, New York M 1950 


WELLS, Frederic Lyman (Ph.D.) 


13 Holyoke Street Honorary 

Cambridge 38, Mass. Member 1950 
WENTLING, Verda M. 

172 East 91st Street 

New York 28, N. Y. M 1950 


WENTWORTH-ROHR, Ivan 
860 Grand Concourse 
Bronx 51, N. Y. 


WEXLER, Milton (Ph.D.) 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas M 1948 


WEXLER, Rochelle M. 
1938 East 12th Street 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. M 1949 


WHEELER, William Marshall (Ph.D.) 
8844 Westlawn Avenue 


M 1949 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. M 1949 
WHITE, Mrs. Helen Cecelia 

1025 Worsham Drive 

Whittier, Calif. M 1950 


WHITE, Robert W. (Ph.D.) 
Harvard Psychological Clinic 


64 Plympton Street M 1948 

Cambridge, Mass. F 1950 
WHITSELL, Leon (M.D.) 

52 Shore View Avenue 

San Francisco 21, Calif. M 1942 
WIGDOR, Mrs. Blossom 

5580 Gatineau Avenue 

Montreal, Canada M 1949 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
St. Petersburg, Fla. M 1950 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. Jessie M. 
42 Gordon Square 
London W.C.1 
England 
WILLIAMSON, Margaret O. 
212 St. Pauls Avenue 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
WILSON, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Veterans Administration 
317 Main Street 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
WILSON, Mary T. 
21 Fruit Street 
Worcester, Mass. M 1944 
WOLF, Elizabeth Baker (Ph.D.) 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Veterans Administration 
216 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
WOLF, S. Jean (Ph.D.) 
220 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
*WOLFSON, Mrs. Ruth 
124 West 79th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
WOLPE, Zelda S. (Ph.D.) 
8706 Wilshire Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. M 1950 
WOLTMANN, Adolf G. (Ph.D.) 
68 West 58th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
WOOD, Austin B. (Ph.D.) 
Psychology Department 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


WOOLF, Henrietta 
2801 15th Street N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


WRIGHT, M. Erik (M.D.) 
22 Santos Street 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 


WYATT, Frederick A. (Ph.D.) 
379 School Street 
Watertown 72, Mass. 


M 1950 


M 1945 


M 1944 


M 1941 


M 1944 


F 1940 


M 1949 


M 1943 


M 1950 


M 1943 


M 1948 
F 1950 
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ZADEK, Mildred 
131 Lincoln Road 


ZUCKER, Herbert (Ph.D.) 
3 Stuyvesant Oval 


Brooklyn, N. Y. M 1949 New York 9, N. Y. M 1943 
ZIMMERMAN, Irla ZUCKER, Mrs. Luise 

1150614 Rochester Street 276 Riverside Drive M 1945 

West Los Angeles 25, Calif. M 1949 New York, N. Y. F 1950 


The following applications for membership were approved at 
the executive meeting held in New York City on October 6, 1950: 


ALEXANDER, Robert 
1320 West State 
Jacksonville, Hl. 

BUCK, John 
Lynchburg State Colony 
Colony, Va. 


CANTAROW, Elizabeth S. 


2033 DeLancey 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELKISCH, Paula (Ph.D.) 

707 Westview Street 


KAUFMANN, Elizabeth 
414 West 121 Street 


M 1950 New York 27, N. Y. M 1950 
KORNER, Anneliese Friedsam 
(Ph.D.) 
M 1950 2255 Pott 


San Francisco 15, Calif. |M 1950 
LAKIN, Harriet 
M 1950 1959 S. Crescent Heights 
Los Angeles, California M 1950 
MANSON, Morse P. (Ph.D.) 


: -. Dp 6606 Encino Avenue 

rece ny om , ahead Van Nuys, California M 1950 
FORTIN, Mrs. Claire Mathieu OSSORIO, Abel Garcia 

5201 Sherbrooke St. West 60h Windeemee 
Pens reeqaginss sage ol M 1950 Menlo Park, California | _M 1950 
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